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“Propaganda: for Junk” 

Sir: Roy Walter James, in the last is- 
sue, is intemperate, He also is in error. 
Not 80% of THe ArT DicEst, but rather 
99% of it is “propaganda for junk.” You 
deserve. such criticism when vou give the 
impression: that “modernism” is the: only 
modern art. And you cannot avoid respon- 
sibility for the passionate resentment 
which Mr. James so hotly expresses and 
which many other persons undoubtedly 
feel. You create intemperate reactions by 
your own unbalance. 

—ALDEN WARD, Washington, D. C. 


Feeble Brain Children 

Sm: I am digusted with some forms of 
modern art; I know too many of the neu- 
rotic minds producing same. Sick color, 
sick thoughts, out of tyne with the good 
normal way of life. Why publicize their 
feeble brain children, produced without 
technical skill? Creative art, whether it 
is abstract, non-objective, or what, can 
still incorporate some of the principles 
of Art. How far would a composer of a 
symphony get in Carnegie Hall without 
any technical training or skill underly- 
ing his composition? 

—KATHRYNE Hal Travis, Bellevue, Wash. 


Braque-ish Smudges 

Str: I enclose $4 for one more year but 
cannot resist a dirtv look at your dis- 
crimination against Evelyn Marie Stuart 
in favor of the Ralph M. Pearson “View- 
point.” Mr. Pearson’s excuse for certain 
artists, who are still circulating, that they 
are at least original and creative, is a 
weak apology for artistic proficiency; 
after all, Braque-ish efforts to imitate the 
primitive works of savages should be no 
more cause for approbation than the 
childish smudges of Marin. 

The unspeakable rubbish with which 
Mr. Pearson’s genii litter the galleries 
would probably not be worth the trouble 
of commenting thereon, were it not for 
the fact that this hogwash is evidence 
of a deeper malignity, namely the will 
to destroy the capacity to appreciate the 
beauty of harmony and proportion. 

—CHARLES J. MoLLoy, Newark. 


Friendly 
Sir: THe ArT Dicest has a friendliness, 
an intimacy about it that I thoroughly 
enjoy. And I read the editorials with much 

interest. 
—AvucusTaA ANNE SwAwWITE, Chicago. 
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The Art Digest 


PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Review of the Year* 


HE YEAR 1946 saw ART, at least temporarily, desert its 

traditional role of reflecting the social and _ political 
trends of its time. While politics in the United States turned 
rather sharply to the right, contemporary art expression 
continued left-of-center, with veteran modernists, many of 
whom once worked for the W. P. A., carrying off most of the 
top prizes and much coin of the realm. For example, Karl 
Knaths won the coveted Carnegie First Prize, milestone along 
the road to success for any artist, with a semi-abstraction 
called Gear, and Boris. Deutsch took the $2,500 Pepsi-Cola 
award with an expressionistic prophesy of What Atomic War 
Will Do to You. Max Weber, once thoroughly ignored when 
the accent was on the American Scene, continued his win- 
nings ways, entering several more important museum col- 
lections. 

The Whitney Annual was in line with the times, but this 
should not be given the emphasis most critics accorded it; the 
Whitney is an invitational show, and its modern complexion 
this year reflected more the personal taste of Director Juliana 
Force and Hermon More than any national trend—as was 
evident in open annuals. 

Definitely it was a year for the modern and for aesthetic 
thinking along the international front. Evidently Americans, 
while increasingly disturbed by the United Nations’ failure to 
rise above a debating society, were not yet ready to give up 
the hope of one-world peace. At any rate, there was no sign 
among the artists of a desperate return to the self-sufficiency 
of nationalism. 

Economically, it was another boom year in art, despite two 
minor recessions—one in the Spring and one in the Fall— 
caused by retarded production, strikes and a general sense 
of weary irritation. Each time the art market rallied, drawing 
considerable financial support from young, new collectors, 
exposed for years to art appreciation and now able to in- 
dulge their desires. While there is no Mellon or Widener 
among them, their very numbers and varied tastes will give 
the art market a stability it has always lacked. Roy C. Neu- 
burger is typical of the intelligent new collector. 

Riding the wave of art buying were the nation’s four 
major art auction firms. Surpassing all their previous totals, 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries closed their 1945-46 season on 
June 14, announcing sales in the amazing amount of $6,- 
684,045—an all-time high, topping last season by a half 
million dollars. Highest price for a painting was paid by 
Billy Rose, night club impresario and new art collector, when 
he bid $75,000 for Rembrandt’s Pilgrim at Prayer. Toulouse- 
Lautrec’s Gueule de Bois fetched $30,000. Chester Dale pur- 
chased through the Mellon Fund for the National Gallery 
Ryder’s Siegfried and the Rhine Maidens for $23,500—high- 
est price ever paid for a Ryder canvas. Commented Hiram H. 
Parke, president of the galleries: “Taste in general has 
radically improved, and with buying power widely distrib- 
uted, the demand for art has greatly increased. Very much 
in the lead is the interest in fine Americana and in modern 
paintings.” 

The Plaza Art Galleries, concluding their 30th year of dis- 


*Reprinted and condensed frofa Americana Encyclopaedia. 
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pensing art and antiques at auction on New York’s busy 59th 
Street, joined the prosperity procession with a record total 
of $1,441,471 for 61 sales. President William O’Reilly was 
impressed by the increased number of “order-bids” mailed by 
new collectors unable to attend the sales from out of town. 
The Kende Art Galleries, affiliated with Gimbel Brothers, and 
the Freeman Galleries of Philadelphia also reported boom- 
ing times on the podium. 


Having demonstrated its economic value, the alliance be- 
tween art and American industry continued to gain strength 
on the basis of mutual benefit. Leading the trend was the 
Pepsi-Cola Company, progressive and admirably co-operative 
in its relations with artists. After experimenting with his first 
two competitions, run by the war-born and now defunct 
Artists for Victory, President Walter Mack decided to put a 
professional in charge, hired Roland J. McKinney, Director 
of the Los Angeles Museum, to run the show. Result was a 
truly national exhibition, a little too large (267 pictures), 
but far higher in aesthetic content than its predecessors. 
Participating artists split a prize-purse of $15,500, made 
many sales, gained in public recognition; the patron-company 
reaped perhaps a half-million in free publicity, even in At- 
lanta, Georgia. Art, it seems, provides a pass key to almost 
any city editor. 

As mentioned before, Boris Deutsch of California took first 
place among 20 prize winners with a powerful and thought- 
provoking comment on our atomic future. Probably because 
it dramatizes fear of the unknown, the Deutsch canvas is 
perhaps the best hated picture in the country today—seldom 
has a painting received such unanimous panning from the 
critics and the public. Second prize went to a lightweight 
chromo called Carnival in Madrid by Carlos Lopez-Rey. Rob- 
ert Gwathmey’s flat-patterned Lullaby placed third ($1,500), 
and Abraham Rattner’s rich-colored Place of Darkness took 
fourth prize of $1,000. Heavy-handed Gregorio Prestopino, 
who usually splits his compositions down the middle, was fifth. 


The $500 award winners were consistently better than the 
Pepsi-Cola prize winners, perhaps because there was less 
compromising on the part of jurors Arthur Millier, Leon 
Kroll and Daniel Defenbacher. They were: Louis Bosa, Vir- 
ginia Cuthbert, Gladys Rockmore Davis, Xavier Gonzalez 
(best entry in the show), John Heliker (second best), Sidney 
Laufman, Giovanni Martino, Henry Lee McFee, I. Rice 
Pereira, Elmer Plummer, Charles Seide, Everett Spruce, Mar- 
garet K. Tompkins, John Wilson and Max Weber. 


La Tausca Pearls inaugurated a contest revolving around 
a “Woman With Pearls,’ expended $4,500 in prizes. Max 
Weber took first place with $2,000; Lily Cushing was second 
and Ruth Ray, third. It was a good exhibition, but too many 
artists (including Weber) had merely added pearls to an old 
canvas; for 1947 the company has liberalized its subject 
rules, will pay each of 100 invited artists a rental fee of 
$100. Encyclopaedia Britannica, having completed its original 
collection of 135 American paintings, improvised an intelli- 
gent program, under the direction of Grace Pagano, through 
which a certain number of paintings will be rented at $200 
each year, with an option to buy. The first 12 artists “rented” 


[Please turn to page 18] 
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Seated Women with Children in Shelter: HENRY Moore (Drawing) 
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Family Group: Moore (Bronze 17” High) 


Henry Moore, Modern Briton, Impresses With His Aesthetic Vitality 


EVEN BEFORE we began to see a fair 
amount of modern British art here, 
within the last year, reports were fil- 
tering in from men in uniform that 
there was something going on in Eng- 
land that couldn’t be matched in that 
time-honored art capital, Paris. And, 
like Abou Ben Adhem, the name of 
Henry Moore led all the rest. 

To go all the way out on a limb with- 
out further ado, I would like to nomi- 
nate at least part of Moore’s sculpture 
for a place in the sun anywhere, any 
time, with or without his name at- 
tached to it—along with other name- 
competition as well as the offerings of 
the Mayan civilization and Easter 
Island. There is no question that James 
Johnson Sweeney’s selection and ar- 
rangement of Moore’s work, now on 
view at the Museum of Modern Art, and 
the most comprehensive exhibition ever 
to be held even in England, displays the 
artist to very best advantage, but Mr. 
Sweeney had some of the most exciting 
material with which to work that has 
been seen here in a long, long time. 


Moore, himself, freely admits his “in- 
fluences” —African Primitive, pre- 
Colombian, Medieval, Sumerian and an 
admiration for Picasso. Most are rec- 
ognizable, singly or in combination at 
sometime during this 24-year survey of 
a career. The eerie part of it all is how 
little this eclecticism matters. It is a 
sprinkle of salt and pepper on a dish 
indiginous to Britain long before roast 
beef and suet pudding. Beneath the 
surface, creatively expressed most often 
in semi-abstracted figures, is a force 
elemental and universal on one hand, 
and frighteningly a part of the pri- 
meval history of that tight little island 
at the same-time. There is the answer 
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to latter-day Britain’s fortitude during 
bombings and deprivation, filtered 
through Stonehenge, the druids, pre- 
conquest warriors smeared with blue 
paint and H. G. Wells’ Time Machine. 
Nature, the elements and man get all 
mixed up. Do the rocks and trees 
whence these sculptures sprang re- 
semble man, or vice versa? 

Another remarkable feature of 


Madonna and Child: HENRY Moore 





Moore’s work—or perhaps a natural 
outgrowth from the base on which it 
stands—is the fact that the tiniest 
sculpture, 5% inches tall, has a qual- 
ity that makes one wish the word “mon- 
umental” hadn’t been so loosely used 
in the past. The small Madonna and 
Child, a study for a carving in the 
Church of Saint Matthew in Northamp- 
ton, England, and three family groups, 
one seven and another nine inches 
high, are as large in conception as the 
huge elm wood figures. They also call 
to mind two other words that should 
be used with caution—timeless and true. 

Chronologically, the exhibition be- 
gins with a Head of a Girl, carved from 
wood in 1922. It has a faint flavor of 
Paris. A little later, a substantial, 
blocked-out Mother and Child is Mexi- 
can-influenced to an extent. But even 
in the 20s, the strange, rhythmic, pin- 
headed figures which are Moore’s 
unique contribution to his medium, be- 
gan to appear. Along with them, during 
the 30s, two tangents developed which 
were productive of some fine pieces and 
add considerably to the diversity of 
the show, but however handsome, the 
pure abstractions and _ abstract-con- 
structions are colder and more imper- 
sonal than the figures. 

For sheer size and elemental power, 
the crescendo builds up to the over- 
six-foot elm wood Reclining Figure, 
completed in 1940, subsides during the 
war years, then reaches another climax 
in another enormous elm wood figure 
completed just this last year which 
amply demonstrates the artist’s conten- 
tion that “a hole can itself have as 
much shape-meaning as a solid mass.” 

If the war years and lack of time and 


[Please turn to page 29] 
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Diana and Acteon: FraNcors CLOUET 
On View at Wildenstein 


Les Courses au Bois de Boulogne: MANET 
On View at Rosenberg 


Le Marchand de Volailles: JEAN MICHELIN 
On View at Knoedler 
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French Fortnight 


Aside from museum presentations, the holi- 
day season in New York is usually a lean one 
for art lovers, but this year they fare better. A 
worthy cause and a group of public spirited art 
dealers have combined to present what amounts 
to a small survey of the arts of France, from 
the 14th century to the present day. As part 
of the campaign of the American Friends of 
France to raise more than two million dollars 
for health center memorials in France, seven 
leading galleries have borrowed and brought 
out treasures from their own stock for shows 
that are well worth the 60c admission charge 
made for each. Most of the exhibitions, which 
will be open to the public until January 11 at 
Wildenstein, Duveen, Knoedler, Durand-Ruel, 
Rosenberg, Carstairs and Bignou, are small but 
choice. 

Under the general title, “French Fortnight,” 
Wildenstein presents the very beginnings of a 
distinguished history of painting, works from 
the 14th through the 16th centuries. There are 
only nine pictures hung in the distinguished 
back gallery of the establishment that has done 
so much to educate Americans on the early and 
lesser known phases of French art, but they are 
well chosen to illustrate the period in which a 
national expression in this medium first came 
into being. 

The oldest paintings, a small panel of the 
Virgin and Child by Jean Malouel, and a Virgin 
and Child with Angels from the School of 
Avignon, are flat and simple in near-abstract 
design, heavily encrusted with gold leaf, and 
stem from the medieval primitives. The former, 
a particularly charming and poignant work, 
might also trace a heritage to earlier illumina- 
tions. The 15th century Burgundian Presenta- 
tion at the Temple is still a little stiff, but tech- 
nically more sophisticated in the rather com- 
plicated interior perspective, and the fine paint- 
ing in the blue folds of the Virgin’s robe. 

Many art historians designate Jean Fouquet 
(1415-1585), born in Tours and court painter to 
Louis XVI, the first truly national French paint- 
er, less influenced by Flanders or Italy than 
his predecessors and contemporaries. The small 
portrait of his simple, harassed and rather ordi- 
nary-looking monarch is a gem of precision and 
characterization. Another splendid little por- 
trait, also executed with great clarity in minia- 
ture technique, is Corneille de Lyon’s likeness 
of a more dashing king, Stephan Batory of 
Poland. 

The last vestiges of the primitive have dis- 
appeared in the remaining religious subject, 
St. Agatha by Jehan Bellegambe, a complex, 
beautifully organized scene of many figures set 
against a felicitous background that is some- 
what Flemish in feeling. 

In contrast to the sacred themes and portraits 
there are three decidedly secular paintings, 
classical subjects filled with allegorical nudes, 
all quite different in mood and treatment. Tepi- 
darium, from the School of Fontainbleau, is soft, 
diffused and Italianate. Francois Clouet’s Diana 
and Acteon, while similar in subject and ar- 
rangement is stronger in form, design and color, 
an altogether fascinating work. The highly dec- 
orative and decorated Triumph of Spring by 
Antoine Caron has much of the quality of a 
tapestry, also heralds Boucher’s later boudoir 
paintings. 

From here the other galleries pick up the 
story.—Jo GIBBS. 

Taste of Royal France 


FRENCH FORTNIGHT is marked, at the Duveen 
Galleries, by an exhibition of French 18th cen- 
tury furniture and objets d’art. The furniture is 
palatial in the actual sense, for it was salvaged 
from palaces after the debacle of the Revolution. 

In one room, boiseries, taken from the Hotel 
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La Lettre: RENorr (At Durand-Ruel) 


Crillon before it became a public hos- 
telery, enclose the entire room. These 
painted, sculptured and gilded panels 
surmounted by Corinthian capitals and 
an occasional sculptured lunette, form 
an appropriate frame for the splendid 
furnishings of the display. 

Two enchanting items here are writ- 
ing desks of rosewood with appliques 
of cuivre doré, their entire upper sur- 
faces inlaid with small panels of Sevres 
soft paste porcelain decorated with 
charming floral designs. The lavishly 
fitted writing table of each escritoire 
slides out from beneath the decorated 
top. 

The furniture displayed here was 
made for the celebrated Condé, the 
upholstery woven at the Gobelin looms 
of incredibly fine texture and rich color, 
while the framework of the pieces is 
of a magnificence appropriate to the 
tapestry coverings. 

In the second room of the exhibition, 
there are hangings and the upholstery 
for a complete set of furniture, woven 
by Marie Antoinette and her ladies. 
This handiwork is of such remarkable 
delicacy that it appears to be paintings 
of flowers and leafage on a pale ground. 
It is difficult to realize that these em- 
broideries are actually needlework. The 
detail of the ormolu decorations of this 
furniture is so superlatively wrought 
that it seems like a jeweler’s filagree. 

Throughout the rooms are beautiful 
vases of Sevres, two decorated with 
paintings after Boucher. 

With all this opulent detail, the im- 
pression of the furniture and furnish- 
ings of these two galleries is of finished 
craftsmanship and refined taste that 
went into their making. There is no 
suggestion of over-elaboration or osten- 
tation, but everywhere evidence of the 
mot juste.— MARGARET BREUNING. 


French Survey at Knoedler 


An exhibition of French paintings of 
varied periods is the contribution of 
the Knoedler Galleries to the French 
Fortnight. Several of these works have 
never previously been shown and the 
grouping affords both the piquancy of 
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L’Ile de Cythere: Watteau (At Knoedler) 


the unfamiliar with the pleasure of 
recognition. 

The canvas by Jean Michelin, Le 
Marchand de Volailles reminds one both 
of the work of the Le Nains and of the 
fact that there was a flourishing Flem- 
ish colony in Paris in the 17th century 
that brought a robust character into 
the refinements of French painting. 
There is the largeness and solidity of 
forms that echo the bourgeois figures of 
contemporary Dutch art, but there are 
also an obvious ordering of light and 
dark masses and a distribution of radi- 
ance that accord with Poussin. 

Pater’s Fete Champetre, in its rhyth- 
mic garlands of forms and its theatrical 
pastoral decor, possesses more spar- 
kling color and freshness of invention 
than his usual cold imitations of Wat- 
teau. Boucher’s Le Messager Discret 
emphasizes this artist’s unfailing gifts 
for decorative design and the crispness 
of touch that characterizes his best 
work. Though Watteau’s L’Ile de 
Cythere was not available at the mo- 
ment of viewing this exhibition, it has 
been previously seen, a fragile, exqui- 
site vision enhanced by the poetic con- 
tent. * 

A Portrait of a Young Man by David 
shows this stern classicist at his best 
in the warmth of the portrayal, as well 
as the monumental soundness of the 
design. His pupil Ingres also contrib- 
utes a portrait, Pierre Francois Ber- 
nier, which conveys the vivid impres- 
sion that his sitter made upon him in 
remarkable grace of contour and bal- 
ance of mass.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Manet at Rosenberg 


So SELDOM are seen together more 
than a couple or so paintings of impor- 
tance of Edouard Manet that the exhi- 
bition now current at Paul Rosenberg 
& Co. is particularly rewarding. In a 
show much too small to be comprehen- 
sive, it is gratifying to see such a 
salient selection, illustrating most of 
the artist’s departures in style between 
1860 and 1883—in short, from three 
years before his debut as a radical 
modern at the first Salon de Refuses to 





the well-established impressionism of 
the year of his death. 

Manet’s reputation as one of the 
leaders—indeed, for a time the leader— 
of the early Impressionists is, of course, 
unquestioned. How much actual influ- 
ence he had upon his insurgent col- 
leagues—Renoir, Monet, Pissaro et al. 
—or how much they on him, continues 
to be debated. Either point of view 
might claim this exhibition as support- 
ing evidence, as changes of style are 
conspicuous, due partially to the fact 
that there are only eleven paintings. 

The earliest picture is Urchin With 
Dog (1860), which clearly recalls Corot, 
perhaps Courbet and Goya. Then it is 
interesting to compare the next two in 
chronological order. Spanish Ballet 
(1862) is an arrangement of static doll- 
like dancers painted in a rather flat, 
unsure manner with dabs of bright 
color used for the costume decorations. 
Showing Manet’s romantic interest in 
Spain before he ever visited that coun- 
try, the painting is interestingly com- 
pared to Bullfight (1865), done from 
sketches of the real thing, just after his 
Spanish trip. The latter canvas shows 
Manet’s budding interest in the appear- 
ance of color in sunlight. However, the 
only feeling of movement is that of 
vibrating color; forms remain static. 

In the interests of factual reporting, 
Manet momentarily relaxed his experi- 
ments with color-in-light in painting 
the large, solid Battle of the Kearsage 
and the Alabama. The canvas has an 
interesting history. During the Ameri- 
can Civil War the Confederate block- 
ade-runner Alabama encountered her 
more formidable foe, the Union war- 
ship Kearsage, just outside the harbor 
of Cherbourg. Manet rushed to the 
scene, made sketches and notes, later 
the painting. It is a highly competent 
illustration, showing few impressionist 
touches but strangely reminiscent of 
Winslow Homer. 

Further development of impression- 
ism continues to be shown, however, in 
Race Track at Bois de Boulogne, which 
struck this reviewer as the finest, pos- 


[Continued on next page] 




























sibly the most important, picture in the 
show. In The Sultana, done three years 
later, Manet was apparently trying to 
integrate his conceptions of color-light 
with his earlier Corot-like figure paint- 
ing. Highly interesting in spots, the pic- 


ture as a whole is far from consistent. 


Then, the next year, as though to show 
what could be done, appears the spark- 
ling, airy Rue de Berne, June 30, 1878. 

The rest of the exhibition shows 
Manet’s later developments, and the 
affinity of his approach to that of 
Renoir. His death in 1883, a nervous 
wreck, is hardly prophesied by the 
tranquil Vase of Flowers, White Lilacs, 
painted in that year. 

—ALONzO LANSFORD. 


Impressionists at Carstairs 


FRENCH IMPRESSIONIST PAINTINGS by 
nine key names is Carrol Carstairs 
Gallery’s contribution to the benefit 
program for American Aid to France, 
through Jan. 8. A list of the artists will 
suffice to indicate the importance and 
scope of the show: Cézanne, Dufv, Lau- 
trec, Renoir, Sisley, Pissaro, Matisse, 
Bonnard, Redon, each represented by 
one canvas, except Redon with two. 

Among other’ well-known artistic 
blessings, the present generation of 
small home and apartment dwellers 
may thank the Impressionists for the 
reinaucuration of the minor-sized pic- 
ture. The paintings in this show are all 
of the pictures-to-live-with kind, and 
not for castle or palace. Subiect mat- 
ter is charming, pleasant and casual, 
as opposed to the museum-piece vari- 
ety. Some are lent by private collectors, 
others from the Carstairs collection. 
Most are typical of their authors, which 
is its own recommendation. 


The Cézanne Auvers emphasizes 
again this modern master’s solidity and 
authority in comparison with all the 
other impressionists. The Dufy pays 
more attention to form and is darker in 
color than most. A typical Lautrec 
gouache of a seated woman is at once 
more fully and completely painted than 
many by the artist. A charming Renoir 
head is a little less rosy than usual. 
The Pissaro points out again the debt 
of American painters of this school to 
their French colleagues and particu- 
larly explains our Ernest Lawson. The 
Matisse and the Bonnard are rather 
slight but interesting. Two flower pieces 
by Redon are both as charming, deli- 
cate and rich as Redon is. 

—ALONzO LANSFORD. 


Renoir at Durand Ruel 


BACK IN THE Paris of the late 19th 
century, when a group of artists banded 
together under the then derisive term 
of Impressionists to paint the pictures 
which would later form one of the 
most glorious periods in modern art 
history, the name of Renoir aroused the 
least controversy. For. Renoir was pri- 
marily a painter of the beauties which 
delight the senses, and while his con- 
temporaries were putting intellectual- 
ized theories to practice he was stead- 
ily, and always with enjoyment, paint- 
ing the things he loved best—nude 
women and children, sun-warmed land- 
scapes, the richness of flowers and 
fruit. For that reason his work belongs 
in the grand tradition of painting and 
his art becomes that of a master of 
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Boy and Dog: EpouarD MANET 
On View at Rosenberg 


joyous form and color, rather than that 
of a searching innovator. 

But since no art springs full-born, 
Renoir’s work is also marked more or 
less by definite periods and influences 
and it is the study of these, as well as 
the spectacle of nine paintings, five of 
which have never been publicly shown 
here before, which makes his exhibi- 
tion for the aid of France at Durand- 
Ruel doubly interesting. 

Earliest painting in the show is Jeune 
femme cousant. Dated 1874-76, it shows 
Renoir in a mood which is probably 
less familiar to the general public than 
the other works. Renoir’s remark that 
he learned to express himself mainly 
through study of old masters at the 
Louvre is well illustrated. 

Next picture in point of time is Seine 
a Chatou (1879), painted the year Re- 
noir visited Algiers. It is one of his 


La Tausca Winners 


In advance of the exhibition, Ern- 
est S. Heller, president of the spon- 
soring Heller-Deltah Company, has 
announced the ten awards of the 
1947 La Tausca Art Competition. 
The jury of awards, chosen by bal- 
lot by the 96 participation artists, 
was composed of Robert Gwathmey, 
Karl Knaths, Leon Kroll, Raphael 
Soyer and Max Weber, who unani- 
mously declared their own paintings 
ineligible for prizes. 

The first award of $2,000 was given 
to Christ and Two Soldiers by Abra- 
ham Rattner. The second prize of 
$1,500 went to Philip Evergood; 
third prize, $1,000, to Byron Browne; 
fourth prize, $750, to Everett Spruce; 
fifth prize, $500, to Yasuo Kuniyoshi; 
sixth prize, $250, to Nicolai Cikov- 
sky. Four remaining awards of $100 
each were received by Ralston Craw- 
ford, Joseph Hirsch, I. Rice Pereira 
and Felix Ruvolo. 

Formal presentation of the prizes 
will be made at the opening of the 
exhibition at the Riverside Museum 
on January 24, where it will be on 
view until February 8. A national 
tour is scheduled after the New 
York showing. 





typical, lush river paintings, the water 
done in thick short strokes of melting 
blue with white of sky and reflections 
and surrounding scenery providing rich 
juxtaposition of color. 


By the early 1880s Renoir had modi- 
fied his brilliant lighting—a result of 
his African trip—as can be seen in 
three paintings in the current show 
dated 1881: a foggy Vue de Naples; 
a still-life, Les Oignons and Canotiers 
a Bougival, loaned by Mme. Claude 
Lazard. 

From Renoir’s middle period comes 
the star picture in the show, the big 
Nude on the Rock (see cover) which 
dominates the room. Donated to Ameri- 
can Aid to France by Mme. Jacques 
Balsan, it was sold to a New York col- 
lector for $125,000 (highest price for a 
Renoir is $170,000, paid two years ago) 
and loaned to the gallery where it is 
being shown publicly for the first time. 


Assigned to 1885, Nude on the Rock 
is a magnificent example of Renoir’s 
figure painting. Light bathes the whole 
picture so that the form of the relaxed 
nude is created only through infinite 
modulations of subtle, pearl-like tones, 
the solid figure set against a tapestry- 
like background of fresh forest color. 

—JuDITH KAYE REED. 


Rouault at Bignou 


Because of shortages of time and 
space the Rouault exhibition for French 
aid scheduled for the Bignou Gallery 
turns out to be a small one, comprising 
four oils and a group of early gouaches 
hung in the entrance halls. Visitors to 
French Fortnight need not feel dis- 
appointed, however, for the charity ad- 
mission fee will also admit them to the 
large showing of Bonnard, which forms 
the large exhibition at the gallery. 


Included among the paintings by 
Rouault, all of which are being shown 
in New York for the first time, is a 
large portrait, La Plume blanche, dated 
1928 and the earliest of the oils. It is 
painted in the artist’s vehement yet 
rich palette, its color and form encased 
in the leaded black lines which relate 
Rouault’s paintings to stained glass 
compositions. Another outstanding 
painting is Christ et les Pecheurs 
(1932) the sole religious entry among 
the group, and a tender moving study. 
Other oils, Clown a table (1933) and 
Reposoir (1938), are also small. The 
gouaches, dated 1915-18, all reveal the 
crude intensity and rough power of his 
work during this period.—J. K. R. 


Colombia and Paris 


Heinz K. Tesch, a German musician 
now living in Colombia, didn’t begin to 
paint until he joined the music faculty 
of a Colombian school and took to sit- 
ting in on the art classes. The result, 
seen in his first New York exhibition 
at the Bonestell Gallery the past fort- 
night, was a pleasant display with no 
hint of the novice about it. The rich 
landscape of the country he sets down 
in symphonic romances of hot color 
and lush forms. 

Contrasting with these works was 
the simultaneous showing of abstract 
paintings by Flora Crockett, Ohio-born 
member of the modern movement in 
Paris and former director of her own 
school there, L’Academie Moderne. 

—J. K. R. 
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Albert Sterner 


THERE CAN NOT have been many things 
that Albert Sterner wanted from life 
that he didn’t get at one time or an- 
other. Vital, versatile and gifted, he 
was still going strong up to a few days 
before he died on December 16, at the 
age of 83. 

Born in London of German-American 
parents, Sterner started a long prize- 
winning career at King Edward’s 
School in Birmingham, to which he was 
admitted after leading 700 boys in an 
examination. On coming to America in 
1879, he first went to Chicago where 
he worked with a lithographic firm, 
painted scenery for the Grand Opera 
House, and soon became known for the 
commercial illustrations which he did 
in his spare time. When New York 
called, first St. Nicholas bought his 
drawings (for which he wrote his own 
jingles), then the old Life, Harpers, 
Century, Art Age and Colliers all con- 
tributed to the savings that took him 
to Paris to study at the Julian Academy 
and the Beaux Arts. The first painting 
he exhibited at the Paris Salon in 1891 
won him an honorable mention. 

Returning to America, Sterner won 
a competition to illustrate Prue and I, 
by George William Curtis, followed by 
illustrations for the novels of Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward. At the same time he 
was concentrating increasingly on the 
portraits of famous people for which 
he was to become best known. He 
helped found the Newport Art Associa- 
tion, became a National Academician, 
won a bronze medal at the Paris Exhi- 
bition in 1900, silver medals at the Buf- 
falo Exposition in 1901, a gold medal at 
Munich in 1905, the National Academy’s 
Obrig prize in 1935. and its Carnegie 
prize in 1941. From the turn of the cen- 
tury until a short time ago, when he 
pleaded the cause of conservative art 
at the Montclair Art Museum (see Ben 
Wolf’s report in the last issue), he was 
an avid lecturer and writer on art, with 
opinions as definite as they were en- 
ergetic. 

Sterner took no nonsense from his 
sitters, which included the nobility and 
gentry of three generations and at 
least that many continents, among them 
members of the royal family of Siam, 
Vanderbilts, Whitneys, Reids, Wideners 

and Armours. The museums in which 
his work is represented, and the art 
societies of which he was an active 
member are too numerous to mention. 

Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Flora 
Lash Sterner: his son, Harold, who fol- 
lowed so creditably in the footsteps of 
both his father and his uncle as an art- 
ist and architect; a daughter, Mrs. 
Leroy Chadbourne, and his brother, 
Lawrence Sterner. 


Merchant Seamen Competition 


The Artists and Writers Club of the 
Seamen’s Church Institute is sponsor- 
ing a competition of marine paintings 
in oil and watercolor. Active merchant 
seamen of all ratings and nationalities 
are invited to compete for prizes. En- 
tries should be addressed to the Secre- 
tary of the Artists and Writers Club at 
25 South Street before March 1, and an 
exhibition will be held in the Janet 
Roper Room of the Institute from 
March 1 to April 1. 
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The Bather: PIERRE BONNARD 


The Gallic Charm of Pierre Bonnard 


PAINTINGS BY PIERRE BONNARD, at the 
Bignou Gallery, recall that yesteryear 
when to speak of Bonnard was to link 
his name with that of Vuillard, prob- 
ably because they were both painters 
of the vie intime. Yet the difference in 
approach to their subject matter is 
striking. Vuillard loved the things he 
painted and gave a convincing render- 
ing of their charm. Bonnard’s work 
escapes from his subjects completely 
and becomes a work of art, turning the 
objective world from which they are 
drawn into a new creative vision. 

The paintings shown here range 
through a considerable period of time, 
yet are all marked with an inescapable, 
personal quality. While Bonnard’s 
oeuvre evidences his delight in the 
world about him, the spreading trees, 
the lushness of fruit, the patterns of 
sunlight and the familiar objects of 
everyday life, he does not spread his 
treasures out lavishly. One must ab- 
sorb his vision of all these things slow- 
ly; it is not the direct impact, but the 
slow unfolding of the elaborate design 
that makes appeal. 

A comparatively recent canvas 
(1943), Interior at Le Cannet, sums up 
the characteristics of his work. At first 
glance it seems a pool of dazzling 
light and color, then the carefully- 
adjusted forms swim into this fusion 
of radiance, gradually the reflections 
in the mirror, the glimpse into the inner 
room, the sharp accent of the little 
bunch of blue flowers all take their 
place in a compelling composition. 

Delicacy of touch and subtlety of 
color are remarkable in all the work. 
The Open Window, in which looking 
out through the white balustrade one 
glimpses the blue Mediterranean, is a 
theme often rendered by Matisse, but 


there is no similarity in the working 
out of the subject. Matisse is concerned 
with the subjectivity of his color har- 
monies, Bonnard with the importance 
of discovering forms that correspond 
with his intimate, personal sense of the 
significance of the things he represents. 

In a like manner, Bather, a woman 
bending over a tub, recalls many such 
themes by Degas, yet there the like- 
ness ends. For the melting, palpitating 
form of Bonnard’s figure is far removed 
from the vigor of Degas’ synthetic line. 

One final word must be uttered as to 
Bonnard’s design, for it differs so mark- 
edly from the usual interpretation of 
that term. The coherence and clarity 
of Bonnard’s compositions do not seem 
to have been built up, but rather to 
flow upward throughout the canvas, 
like a delicate web laid on the grass, 
yet retaining complete soundness of 
spatial relations. (Through January.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Glimpses of the French 


Providing a pleasant and intimate 
supplement to the large exhibitions of 
French art current along 57th Street 
are the 14 paintings by as many French 
artists, at Acquavella through Jan. 15. 

Mostly composed of small pictures, 
the exhibition presents nearly all the 
artists in familiar, much admired 
moods. For landscape painting there is 
a small, sun-warmed view near Cannes 
by Renoir, and a large lily pond by 
Monet dated 1907. 

Figure studies are presented by Lau- 
rencin and Degas, the latter in a 
wispy ballet scene, and by Daumier in 
a dark group portrait from which the 
marvellously-characterized types 
emerge in bright reality —J. K. R. 
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Two Figures: Morris KANTOR 


Kantor Continues to Explore and Abstract 


WHEN AN ARTIST'S STYLE continues to 
change in consistent development, and 
when the buying public continues to 
accept each change, five or six years 
later, one may assume certain import- 
ance, sincerity and significance in the 
artist’s work. A case in point is Morris 
Kantor, who, through January, is hav- 
ing his first one-man show in two years 
at the Rehn Galleries. Ten large paint- 
ings and a number of drawings make 
up the exhibition. 

Kantor’s latest development, consist- 
ent with his previous trends, continues 
to explore the emotional possibilities 
of abstracted nature. Subject-matter 
falls into two categories: rocks, sea 
and pines at Monhegan, Maine, and 
compositions of one or two human fig- 
ures. At first glance, his technique 
shows more and more economy of paint, 
more preoccupation with the texture 


Verve of Schrag Noted 


WATERCOLORS BY KARL ScHrRac, at the 
Kraushaar Galleries, possess an ingrat- 
iating character of freshness and verve. 
Someway one could not imagine this 
artist saying, “Go to now, I shall find 
a subject,” for all his papers reveal 
the fact that he is able to discover pic- 
torial material everywhere he looks. In 
his landscapes, and seascapes, he finds 
a quality far removed from naturalism, 
the beauty of art. 

Much of his work has a linear char- 
acter,—this is especially emphasized in 
Rocks and Pines, which is calligraphy 
enlivened by subtle notes of color. A 
greater part of the work might be 
termed pure fantasy. Seascape Coast 
and Rhythms of the Waves are good 
examples of this ability to elicit an 
idea from nature, rather than make a 
facile decoration. 

Yet this artist’s work is highly dec- 
orative; line and color pattern play 
through his designs in harmonious ef- 
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of graphite pencil on the painted panel. 
(Incidentally, this technique can go 
hardly further in this direction without 
evolving into a sort of drawing ac- 
cented with oil paint, but, as it is, it 
achieves a signal richness of color and 
texture and illusion of modelling.) 

A more penetrating look reveals that 
Kantor is continuing where Cézanne 
left off in his search for the underlying 
realities of structure in natural forms. 
In Kantor, however, this does not lead 
toward cubism; details of his composi- 
tions seem to be draped from integral 
imaginary points, suggestive, but not 
imitative, of a later Picasso. His color 
is lighter and at once richer, more 
subtle than before. Aside from what- 
ever more profound qualities may be 
present, the artist’s latest group of 
painting is exciting, and emotionally 
fulfilling —ALONzo LANSFORD. 


in New York Show 


fect. That he can seize the character 
of the objective world in realistic 
terms is affirmed by the actual splendor 
of the firs in Woods. But in the bulk of 
his work Schrag’s imaginative re-cast- 
ing of the thing seen escapes the fortui- 
ties of natural appearances in a more 
significant statement of his personal re- 
actions to them. It is an enlivening 
and appealing exhibition. (Jan. 6 to 
Jan. 25.) —MARGARET BREUNING. 


In the Old Dominion 


Modern art established another out- 
post with the recent opening of Studio 
House in Charlottsville, Va. Perhaps 
the first gallery committed to the show- 
ing of art in the modern vein in the 
Old Dominion State, probably in most 
Southern states, the new venture is un- 
der the direction of Charles Smith, well 
known for his woodcuts and abstrac- 
tions. 


Burliuk’s Expressions 


Davin BURLIUK’s PAINTINGS at the 
A.C.A. Gallery bear witness to his ex- 
uberant temperament and to his prodi- 
gious activity. For aside from the thirty 
canvases on view, there are other large 
ones in the offing. This artist’s work fits 
into no neat classification, unless it be 
“modern,” for although “expression- 
istic’ might be suggested as a label, it 
is actually first and last Burliuk. 

In the current show, there are a large 
number of the canvases that are asso- 
ciated with this artist’s style, vehe- 
mence of color and distortions height- 
ened by heaped-up pigment. Zones of 
hot reds or vibrant yellows are unex- 
pectedly modified by delicate notes of 
rose and mauve in much of the work. 
Many of the figure pieces, even those 
with exaggeratedly large heads, con- 
centrate on a penetrating characteriza- 
tion such as the tender Two Sisters or 
the figures of Sunday Afternoon. The 
Old Captain is a sensitive revelation of 
personality, that the vigorous bravura 
of handling accentuates. 

Some of the Florida landscapes are 
straight realism in their decorative 
arrangement of exotic detail, and their 
lyric undertones which are enhanced 
by the limpidities of sky and sea. (Un- 
til Jan. 4.)—-MARGARET BREUNING. 


In Harmony with Mondrian 


Burgoyne Diller must get tired of 
having his paintings compared to those 
of Mondrian, but the comparison is in- 
escapable and, as a matter of fact, 
clinched. by Diller’s frank acknowledge- 
ment of debt to the late Dutchman. The 
Pinacotheca is showing his first New 
York exhibition in thirteen years—a 
small group of paintings .in oil, and 
constructions. The earliest painting in 
the show might well be by Mondrian; 
the latest pieces bring in a third di- 
mension by use of construction, essen- 
tially the same in spirit as the two- 
dimensional pictures, and paintings 
which compare to his earlier simplifica- 
tions as an orchestration compares to 
a melody. 

Diller’s aim is the ultimate in purity 
of form, color and space and the rela- 
tionships thereof—a field much too 
rarified to admit emotional qualities. 
There is a definite feeling of perfec- 
tion about each of his pieces, within 
the pristine limitations of straight geo- 
metric lines and the three primary col- 
ors, plus black and white. Through Jan- 
uary 18.—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


New Color Reproductions 


Field Flowers by Robert Gwathmey 
has been chosen as the first of a series 
of full color reproductions, executed 
by Harry San in a new color process, 
and issued by the A.C.A. Gallery. The 
reproduction, which measures 20% by 
30 inches, is mounted on thick board 
and is priced at $20. 


McKinney to Jury Parkersburg Annual 


Roland McKinney, director of Pepsi- 
Cola’s Paintings of the Year, will select 
the Annual Regional Exhibition of the 
Parkersburg (W. Va.) Fine Arts Cen- 
ter, which will be held from April 7 
to May 4. 
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Laurels to Carlsen 


A MEMORIAL EXHIBITION of paintings 
by John F. Carlson, at the Grand Cen- 
tral Galleries (Vanderbilt Avenue), in- 
cludes twenty-six landscape canvases. 
Carlson, who received many awards 
and whose work is in numerous collec- 
tions, was the instructor of the Wood- 
stock School of Landscape Painting 
for eight years. 

Carlson’s paintings shown here re- 
veal not only a close observation of the 
scenes he depicted, but also a personal, 
intimate relation with them; they seem 
to have been the environment of his 
life and the inspiration of his work. 
Mountain Quiet, with the light falling 
on snowy summits and the deep, dark 
valley below with shadowy pines is 
ably executed in its sense of scale and 
suggestion of the massive forms of the 
mountains. 

But more characteristic are the 
themes of a few trees against pale radi- 
ance, as in Winter Hickories, or the 
summation of cold and moist atmo- 
sphere in March Idyll, where bare tree 
boles stand by a sullen stream that 
winds between snow fields. Perhaps 
best of all is the small canvas, Aban- 
doned Corn, the shocks standing in a 
field where the stubble pierces the snow 
and the desolation of the whole scene 
seems heightened by the rim of heavy 
woodland. In all these works, the art- 
ist found a poetic content.— 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Baroque Princess in Buffalo 


An 800-pound, life-sized, gold plate 
and black marble statue of one of the 
most influential women in early 17th 
century Rome, Princess Anna Colona 
Barberini, has been acquired by the 
Albright Art Gallery through Joseph 
Brummer. The name of the designer of 
this distinguished baroque piece, who 
executed it for a niche to the left of the 
main altar of the Church of St. Maria 
Regina Coeli, is lost in time, but his 
vivid characterization of a _ strong- 
willed, powerful noblewoman is a major 
addition to Buffalo’s already excellent 
sculpture collection. 





The Colt: JON CorBINO 


Corbino’s Animated and Colorful Canvases 


JON CORBINO’S PAINTINGS, at the Klee- 
mann Gallery, form an animated group. 
This artist has been moving away from 
the palette, the rotund dramatic phras- 
ing and the lavish brushwork that have 
suggested the influence of Delacroix. 
He may now be said to be on his own. 
At times, he seems somewhat in the 
trial and error stage in this acquisition 
of a new ideology, yet there is authority 
in all the work that is inescapable. 

Happily, he still paints horses, for 
his superb draftsmanship exactly por- 
trays the bodily gesture of these ani- 
mals, whether in dynamic flight with 
tossing manes, or standing obedient to 
rein, their nervous awareness and la- 
tent power revealed in every line of 
their pose. In The Adventurer, a small 
canvas, a ring of horsemen surround 
a central, mounted figure in a finely 


Mountain Quiet: JOHN F. CaRLSON. On View at Grand Central 
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concentrated design to which the reso- 
nant hues of the luscious pigment lend 
an amazing vitality. 

Of quite another character is Home, 
showing two horsemen ending a race, 
one with uplifted hand, the victor, the 
other sinking down on the horse’s neck. 
This painting is on a board which gives 
it a particularly emphatic character, 
while the dead-white of the horses, the 
sharp blue of the background and the 
sweeping rhythms of horses and riders 
build up the keynote of intense emotion. 

Other imaginative canvases include 
Pegasus, in which the fabled steed 
sweeping skyward allows his rider to 
reach out to the visionary forms float- 
ing above him. Another delightful fan- 
tasy is Birth of the Winds, not from 
the classic cave of Aeolus but in a deep 
gorge of glowing color from which 
diaphanous forms are rising. The beau- 
ty of the color patterns and the fluency 
of suggested movement make this an 
impressive work. 

Still other paintings that should be 
cited are the figure piece, Amanda, the 
large figure composition, Widow of 
Cape Ann, and the delightful Horse Fair 
(shades of Rosa Bonheur might be dis- 
comforted by this painting.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Walkowitz Watercolors 


Abraham Walkowitz is a _ painter 
who goes from one extreme to the other, 
either doing innumerable pictures of 
Isadore Duncan, who, as_ everybody 
knows, was anything but abstract, or 
doing innumerable abstractions, which 
are very. He is now exhibiting his latest 
abstractions, in addition to two earlier 
ones, at the Egan Gallery. They are in 
watercolor. Some of his things, con- 
sisting of a single or two wavering lines, 
still look like Isadora Duncan. 

Others are attractive compositions of 
circles and squares and lines in mild 
colors done in the same spirit as his 
earlier pioneering. (To Jan. 21.)—A. L. 
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Seated Nude: LEON KROLL 


Kroll Holds First Show in a Decade 


AS ONE OF THE DEANS of American 
painting, Leon Kroll has been so much 
before the public in his efforts for art 
and artists—as a jurist, heading com- 
mittees and winning notices and prizes 
with individual pictures—that it is hard 
to believe that he hasn’t had a one-man 
show in New York in more than ten 
years. 

The large exhibition of his work now 
at French & Company, arranged by 
Marie Sterner who first sponsored his 
work at Knoedler more than a quarter 
of a century ago, is composed of about 
half new work, and the other half rep- 
resentative examples from the past dec- 
ade that have never been shown to- 
gether before. 


There is enough diversity in these 
formal and informal portraits, figure 
paintings and landscapes to quell any 
lingering suspicion that Kroll was in 
danger of falling into a formula. Serene, 
self-possessed and technically excellent 
canvases share a common heritage of 
careful attention to composition, color 
modulations and brushwork, and then 
develop personalities of their own. 

Autumn Winds, one of the latest land- 
scapes, a close-keyed, atmospheric tone 
poem, its misty coolness shot with light 
shafts from above and pierced by the 
diagonal spars of a beached boat from 
below, is a complete foil for the dra- 
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matic Girl at the Pool, sun-drenched in 
one spot and in deep shadow in another, 
with both the figure and solid rocks as 
substantial as one would expect from 
Courbet. Both are outstanding pictures. 

A sensitive oil sketch of an infant, as 
tender as similar subjects by Mary Cas- 
satt, and a charming, simply rendered 
head of a young woman set against a 
blue background contrast, again, with 
a more formal portrait of Elizabeth 
Manship in white. Aside from fine 
modeling and craftsmanship, the near- 
monochromatic Seated Nude bears lit- 
tle relation to the very recent, rela- 
tively high-keyed Naiad, a half-nude 
placed in a verdant landscape looking 
out upon a summer sea. 

This show should provide a special 
treat for those who have been puzzled 
and overwhelmed by the recent deluge 
of abstractions. (Until Jan. 25.) 

—Jo GIBBs. 


Art Under Discussion 


The second in a series of lectures 
titled Art Under Discussion, arranged 
by the National Association of Women 
Artists at the Argent Galleries, will 
take place on the evening of January 6, 
when Howard Devree of the New York 
Times, and Professor Robert Goldwater, 
author of Primitivism in Modern Paint- 
ing, will be guest speakers. 








Palm Beach Annual 


QUITE A NUMBER of nationally known 
artists have contributed to the Ninth 
Annual Members Exhibition of the 
Palm Beach Society of the Four Arts, 
and their oils, watercolors and sculp- 
ture received a due amount of atten- 
tion from the iury, comprised of Mrs. 
George Helm, Feodor Rojankovsky and 
Hugh McKean. 

Boston’s Hopkins Hensel won the 
first prize in oils with his Two Per- 
formers. Second prize went to Soft 
Music by Chester Tingler, and third to 
Still Life by Georges Duplaix. Harold 
Vosseler and Frances N. Vosseler were 
accorded honorable mentions. In the 
watercolor medium, first prize was 
given to Gertrude Schweitzer for Beach 
Picnic; second, to Hilton Leech for 
Firewood; third, to Constance Rey- 
Millet for Nature Morte a la Cage, and 
an honorable mention to Lucy L’Engle. 

The three sculpture awards went to 
Berta Margoulies for her Bather, to 
Margaret Abell for Exorcism, and to 
William Zorach for his famous head of 
Myra, reproduced on the April 15, 1944 
cover of the Dicest. Two sculptures by 
Rojankovsky which were not in the 
competition received a “Special Merit” 
award, and Roche-Herink an honorable 
mention for his Lovers. 

The exhibition continues until Jan. 6. 


Pennsylvania Annual 


The oldest national show in the coun- 
try, the famed Annual of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts, will open 
its 142nd exhibition in Philadelphia on 
January 26. In accordance with its cus- 
tom of letting artists judge the art, 
Russell Cowles is chairman of the 
painting jury, assisted by John Ather- 
ton, Benton Spruance, Henry Varnum 
Poor and Abraham Rattner. Bruce 
Moore heads the sculpture jury, aided 
by Janet de Coux and Robert Laurent. 
Henry S. Drinker again serves as the 
chairman of the Committee on Exhibi- 
tion with members of the Academy’s 
Board of Directors. 

Aside from the prestige attached to 
exhibiting in this annual, there are 
awards amounting to $13,000, $6,000 of 
which is in purchase prizes offered by 
the Academy for works for its perma- 
nent collection. Secretary Joseph T. 
Frazer estimates that $170,000 has 
found its way into the pockets of living 
American artists during the past eleven 
years through these prizes and sales 
made during the exhibitions. 


Lunt’s Toy Theatre 


Installed at the Museum of the City 
of New York in time for the holiday 
season, but continuing into March, is 
an exhibition of 19th century toy thea- 
tres, the collection of Alfred Lunt. An 
elaborate, theatrical version of paper 
dolls, the toy theatre originated as a 
souvenir of favorite plays—printed, 
hand colored sheets of scenes and char- 
acters, drawn by such artists as Wil- 
liam Blake and Robert Cruikshank— 
which purchasers mounted on card- 
board, cut out and assembled with such 
additions as their enthusiasm and in- 
genuity permitted. 

The Lunt collection, started when the 
actor was a small boy, is probably the 
most comprehensive in existence. 
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Artistic Silk 


FOLLOWING the lead of the Scalaman- 
dré Silk Company, which has woven or 
printed adaptations of paintings by 
modern artists into their justly famous 
fabrics, another firm, the Onondaga 
Silk Company, has turned to art for 
a collection of dress fabrics, to be 
known as Contemporary American Art- 
ists Prints. The project, accomplished 
in co-operation with the Midtown Gal- 
leries, utilized 23 original paintings and 
sketches by six artists—Gladys Rock- 
more Davis (3), Julien Binford (3), 
William Palmer (3), Dong Kingman 
(4), Waldo Peirce (7) and Doris Rosen- 
thal (3)—for reproduction in whole or 
part on silk or rayon. 


Following a preview at the Ritz Carl- 
ton Hotel, where a fashion show of 
dresses designed from the fabrics by 
leading American designers were 
modeled in an introductory presenta- 
tion, the original pictures and their 
adaptations are now on view at the 
Midtown Galleries, through Jan. 11. 
Later they will travel to Atlanta and 
Cleveland. 


Veit Remains Faithful 


It has been more than 40 years since 
Russell C. Veit, who is showing a group 
of paintings at the Ferargil Galleries, 
to January 9, was first introduced to 
early Italian art; but he has remained 
faithful to this early love. There are 29 
small pictures in his current show and 
each is executed in a style which emu- 
lates the flavor, composition and cir- 
cumstance of 15th century Italy. 

Some of the paintings depict scenes 
from opera and program music, while 
others throw literary caution to the 
winds to set down personal fantasies, 
such as the series of Chinoiserie in 
which a pig-tailed pageant of silk, pic- 
ture, bird, robe and other merchants 
is painted.—J. K. R. 
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Confronted: FREDERICK HAUCKE 


Haucke Poses an Aesthetic Question 


FREDERICK HAUCKE’S show of oils at 
Perls Galleries points up a number of 
elements of importance to contempo- 
rary art criticism. 

Item: If an artist has something to 
say other than a purely aesthetic mes- 
sage, is one of the visual arts the most 
effective medium for conveying that 
message, or would a poem, play, lecture 
or prose be better? On the strength of 
the paintings alone, Haucke’s: work 
seems entirely valid in this regard, de- 
spite a slick form,of personalized rep- 
resentationalism. Then it is remem- 
bered that the artist was first an in- 
structor of Abnormal Psychology at 
Yale, and in lecturing and writing his 


Universal Order, a conglomerate still life by Emerson C. Burkhart which is 
almost as involved as those of Ivan LeLorraine Albright, won the $100 popular 
award in the second showing of Pepsi-Cola’s Third Annual “Paintings of the Year,” 
which just closed in Philadelphia. Self Portrait by John Rogers Cox, who received 
Carnegie’s popular prize last month, was the second choice of Philadelphians. The 
exhibition is now being moved to the Walker Art Center, where it will open Jan. 15. 
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thesis found himself increasingly con- 
veying his ideas with drawings. So he 
quit his job to devote himself to paint-. 
ing. The message is the same, but he 
finds painting the better medium for it. 

Item: If an artist leans heavily upon 
personal symbolism, does it clarify or 
does it obscure his message?) (Which 
suggests another question: How ob- 
scure does a painting have to be to be 
profound?) Haucke’s symbolism is suf- 
ficiently clear to any educated person, 
possibly to many not so educated. Per- 
haps this is a minor proof that he is 
not: a: surrealist, as he is frequently 
classified. There is nothing sub-con- 
scious about this artist’s symbolism— 
it is deliberately contrived. Superfi- 
cially, his paintings have an_ out-of- 
this-worldness and bizarre -that does 
suggest the surreal. 

Item: If an artist chooses subject- 
matter usually considered repulsive, 
how can he hope to reach his audience 
(unless, as is sometimes the case, his 
particular audience is preoccupied with 
decadence, cynicism and corruption)? 
Haucke, using a symbol-vocabulary of 
blood and veins, misshapen creatures 
end unnamed reptilean forms, primor- 
dial ooze and catastrophic phenomena, 
somehow. miraculously achieves a fresh 
jewel-like - decorativeness. that .com-. 
pletely de-fangs the morbidity of his 
mileau. Blood-vessels become lacy pat- 
terns of decorative design. 

His fourth one-man show at Perls, 
this is Haucke’s first in three years. 
Be continues to be concerned with the 
fundamental mysteries of life, death, 
generation, regeneration and destiny. 
Pictorially, his current paintings repre- 
sent a polishing of his previous ap- 
proach and are outstanding for their 
decorative color and finish. Through 
January 25.—ALONzO LANSFORD. 


Andover Acquires a Hofmann 

Black Demon by Hans Hofmann has 
been acquired for the permanent col- 
lection of the Addison Gallery, through 
the Betty Parsons Gallery. 
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Review of the Year 


[Continued from page 7] 


are: John Rogers Cox, Joseph Di Mar- 
tini, Philip Guston, William Thon, Yeffe 
Kimball, Ben Shahn, Guy Maccoy, Nan 
Lurie, Martyl Schweig, Vaclav Vytlacil, 
Jacob Lawrence and DeHirsh Margules. 

Since the turn of the century oi! has 
been one of the most essential elements 
for waging. world wars, and it is said 
that if Hitler had had just one huge 
pool that lies under East Texas his 
fatal campaign aimed at the Caucasus 
fields would have been unnecessary. 
The visual story of this “black gold,” 
from barren ground to consumption on 
far-flung battlegrounds, was the sub- 
ject of another art-industry project, 
sponsored by one of the world’s most 
powerful private enterprises—Standard 
Oil of New Jersey. The company per- 
mitted the artists to function as artists 
—not just illustrators—and they per- 
formed their assignments admirablv. es- 
pecially Joe Jones, Thomas Hart Ben- 
ton, Frederic Taubes, Robert Benney, 
Kerr Eby, Adolf Dehn, Ernest Fiene 
and Carlos Lopez. 

There is both hope and danger in this 
alliance between America’s artists and 
her business leaders—depending, as 
usual, on the individual. The late George 
Washington Hill bought artists and 
crooners with the same “huckster” com- 
plex; others hired artists for their spe- 
cialized qualifications as artists. 

Increasing insistence on craftsmanship 
and paint quality had an enervating in- 
fiuence on the so-called “primitive,” 
leaving the Museum of Modern Art as 
perhaps the only proselyting priest for 
home-made art. Very few of these naive 
efforts were exposed to public view, 
except on 53rd Street where they lack 
the common decency to cellarize John 
Kane’s awful Self Portrait. Only Grand- 
ma Moses, who is a true artist in her 
sensitivity and inherent talent, remains 
undiminished in popular acclaim. Her 
only contemporary rival, Horace Pippin, 
Philadelphia’s famous primitive, died 
July 6 at the age of 57, scarcely a dec- 
ade after he emerged from obscure 
poverty to reach a high position among 
the nation’s painters. He left a waiting 
list for his slowly evolved canvases. 
Morris Hirschfeld, Brooklyn tailor who 
attained the dignity of a one-man show 
dramatically presented by Sidney Janis 
at the Museum of Modern Art, died 
about the same time. The late Florine 
Stettheimer, less a primitive than an 
amateur painter, received the guerdon 
of the Modern, was called by Walko- 
witz “the feminine Chagall.” 


Air-Conditioned Old Masters 


Too much talk and not enough action 
cost the United States one of the great- 
est old master exhibitions of several 
decades—200 masterpieces were found 
by the U. S. Army in salt mines in the 
American zone of occupation, having 
been transported there by the Germans 
for safety from the Kaiser Friedrich 
Museum in Berlin (located in the Rus- 
sian zone). An Army transport con- 
veyed the German treasures to America 
where they were immediately stored in 
the air-conditioned vaults of the Na- 
tional Gallery in Washington. 

Plans were being made to exhibit 
them to Americans who would be will- 
ing to contribute to-the -hungry of the 


old world for the privilege, when a 
group of American scholars and mu- 
seum directors, confronted by the harsh 
post-war realities, protested with the 
tongues of babes, accused their country 
of nefarious ambitions. They refused to 
accept the fact that the only alterna- 
tive was to give the paintings to Russia 
as prospective reparations—as we would 
a chemical plant. American politicians 
being what they are, fearing such in- 
tangibles as culture and virtue, there 
was no exhibition, and the masterpieces 
stil] reside, available only to scholars, 
in the museum Andrew Mellon gave the 
nation—the museum which proudly 
houses some of the masterpieces Stalin 
sold from the Hermitage to finance a 
Five Year Plan. 


Art as Ambassadors 


Utilization of art works as ambassa- 
dors of good-will gained in scope during 
the year, highlighted by the Hogarth, 
Constable and Turner exhibition which 
Great Britain lent to the Chicago Art 
Institute and, later, the Metropolitan 
Museum. Such famous canvases as Ho- 
garth’s bright-eyed Shrimp Girl, Con- 
stable’s Hay Wain and Turner’s Calais 
Pier proved to be eloquent envoys in 
breaking barriers between the two peo- 
ples “separated by a common language.” 
Commented Chicago Director Daniel 
Catton Rich, who did the selecting: 
“The loan of these masterpieces by Eng- 
lish painters is an epoch-making event.” 

England’s loan was partly a recipro- 
cal gesture for a carefully chosen ex- 
hibition of 230 pictures, covering 200 
years of American art from Colonial 
times to the present day, sent to Lon- 
don at the invitation of the Tate Gal- 
lery. Nine high-ranking American mu- 
seum directors picked the exhibition, 
and it was perhaps the best representa- 
tion we have yet sent abroad. The Eng- 
lish critics, while more polite than the 
French writers had been under similar 
circumstances before the war, were not 
too favorably impressed. They liked the 
grandiose landscapes of Cole and Du- 
rand, the expatriates Whistler and Sar- 
gent, Ryder and Grant Wood; disliked 
those who painted the fast-paced, often 
raw, slices of life in these United States 
—particularly the French modern de- 
rivatives. 

In brief, the English critics looked too 
hard for national traits instead of aes- 
thetic assimilation—for American art 
instead of art. The London Times, try- 
ing to add it all up, guessed that what 
was really native to the American Way 
was a “matter-of-fact approach.” 

Meanwhile, the State Department 
went seriously into the business of form- 
ing art collections for good-will tours, 
replacing dollar diplomacy with cul- 
tural diplomacy. It was decided that it 
was cheaper to buy exhibits than rent 
them for long terms of perhaps five 
years. Under the direction of LeRoy 
Davidson, several collections of prints 
and watercolors were formed and 
shipped to Latin America. Then re- 
quests started coming in from foreign 
countries for examples’ of American 
modernism. 

Assistant Secretary William Benton 
turned»Davidson loose along 57th Street 
to buy two groups of oils, 49 destined 
for the Eastern hemisphere with Paris 
the fixst stop, and 30 for the Latin 
American republics. Davidson did a good 








job—considering his miserly appropria- 
tion of $43,000—but when the collec- 
tion was unveiled at the Metropolitan, 
the conservatives came out fighting. 
The New York Journal-American, which 
does not consider art worth a full-time 
professional critic, saw red, printed full- 
page tirades. Democracy must be pro- 
tected, even at the expense of denying 
freedom of palette to any dissenter 
against the pigmental platitudes of Par- 
rish and Bouguereau. 

At this point, private enterprise joined 
the program to sell the quality of Amer- 
ican art abroad, along with our mass 
production efficiency. From the 30,000 
items International Business Machines, 
Inc., had purchased during the past ten 
years, Davidson selected canvases by 
“Sixty Americans Since 1800” to be sent 
first to Cairo, where it will open in 
January under the sponsorship of King 
Farouk, and thence go to Italy, where, 
joined with works from other business 
collections, it will tour Europe as 
“American Industry Sponsors Art.” This 
exhibition is strong both in the tradi- 
tional and modern wings. 

Canada and the United States also 
decided to extend hands across the bor- 
der. Early in the season Albany played 
host to an important survey of Canad- 
ian art. Then, the Toledo Museum and 
the Art Gallery of Toronto, borrowing 
from more than 30 museums, galleries 
and private collections, assembled an 
all-star exhibition of French painting 
covering the past 200 years. Opening in 
Toledo, the exhibition will travel later 
across the border for a two-months’ 
stay in Toronto, beginning in January. 


Important Theme Shows 


Activity in the Old Master field, large- 
ly restricted during the war years, 
staged a partial recovery—a recovery 
that must await full realization until 
stable governments are established in 
Continental Europe. Most important of 
these Old Master events was the joint 
show of Rubens and Van Dyck installed 
at the Los Angeles Museum by William 
R. Valentiner, consultant director. 

As is usual, most of the leading theme 
exhibitions were presented by museums 
outside of New York City, the nation’s 
art center. The Wadsworth Atheneum, 
in Hartford, surveyed the nude in art 
in a notable show. The Rhode Island 
School of Design Museum asked 17 
other museums to lend their “three 
best paintings done by Americans since 
1929.” Most popular among museum di- 
rectors were Marsden Hartley (first), 
Yasuo Kyniyoshi, Franklin Watkins, 
Reginald Marsh, Alexander Brook, Hen- 
ry Mattson, Charles Burchfield and Ed- 
ward Hopper. 

The Art Institute of Chicago gave a 
comprehensive review of the art of 
George Bellows, 20 years after his un- 
necessary death. Guided by Critic Eliza- 
beth McCausland and Director Cordelia 
Pond, the Smith Art Museum of Spring- 
field (Mass.) re-evaluated the serene 
art of George Inness. The Philadelphia 
Museum held an important retrospec- 
tive exhibition of Corot, from his solidly 
constructed early figures to his popular, 
diaphanous nymphs. Santa Barbara Mu- 
seum marked its fifth anniversary with 
an exciting exhibition. The Boston Mu- 
seum, drawing on the lush resources of 
seven departments, illustrated the his- 
toric role of the Animal Kingdom (minus 
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man) in plastic and pictorial art. For 
its annual Summer Show, the Uni- 
versity of Iowa weighed modern trends 
in a controversial show; selected as its 
one purchase Carnival, a triptych by 
Max Beckmann. 

In New York, the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum opened its Diamond Jubilee cele- 
bration, through which it hopes to raise 
$7,000,000 for additional plant facili- 
ties, with an exhibition of three visiting 
masterpieces: Delacroix’s La Barricade 
(from the Louvre), Michelangelo’s Pitti 
Madonna (from Bargello Museum in 
Florence), and an Early Christian Good 
Shepherd (from the Vatican). Latest 
reports are that the promotion cam- 
paign is behind schedule, needs a na- 
tionally important exhibition to drama- 
tize the Metropolitan’s needs—a more 
pertinent show than its recent “Taste 
of the Seventies.” 

Aside from its annual exhibition and 
the announcement of several score ac- 
quisitions, the Whitney Museum pre- 
sented one of the peak shows of the 
year, the first one-man exhibition given 
Robert Feke, some 200 years after he 
and his work flourished in the Colonies. 
Earlier, the Whitney had engendered a 
feeling of nostalgia in the Village, when 
it reviewed the rebellious careers of 34 
“American Pioneers in Modern Art,” 
including Stella, Weber, Benton, Karfiol, 
McFee, Kuhn, Walkowitz, Sterne, Ma- 
rin, Halpert, Weber and Maurer. 

Perhaps the best exhibition staged 
by the Museum of Modern Art in 1946 
was its survey of the Arts of the South 
Seas. There can be little doubt about its 
worst failure. The exhibition called 
“Fourteen Americans” was a light- 
weight affair, signifying little artis- 
tically, except that the inner circle de- 
cided to touch these fourteen artists 
with the wand of vested authority. 
Shortly after, but thoroughly uncon- 
nected, came the resignation of James 
Johnson Sweeney, one of the Modern’s 
few strong leaders. 


The National Salons 


The nation’s large annual salons came 
and went without undue excitement, 
marking something of a hiatus between 
war and peace, with the only discern- 
able common denominator the afore- 
mentioned trend to the left. The Penn- 
sylvania Academy Annual, in its 141st 
year, was a good show, modern in its 
overall impression. The coveted Temple 
Medal went to Gregorio Prestopino’s 
crudely strong Death of Snappy Collins, 
one of the very few social-conscious 
pictures to break into the news. Ben- 
jamin Kopman took the Sesnan Medal, 
and Benton Spruance, the Beck Medal. 
The Milkman of Goshen by the late 
primitive Horace Pippin was voted the 
Scheidt Prize. Doris Kunzie Weidener 
won the Mary Smith Prize, and Ra- 
phael Soyer the Lippincott award. Wal- 
demar Raemisch was victor in the sculp- 
ture section. 

The Virginia Biennial, again under 
the direction of Thomas Colt after four 

[Please turn to page 30] 


Gouache Paintings by © To January 24 
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Mariner’s Dream: ADOLPH GOTTLIEB 


Modern Pictographs 


PICTOGRAPHS were used by ancient 
and primitive peoples as a substitute 
for uninvented written language or 
numerical systems and formed the only 
means of permanent visual communi- 
cation. Abstract lines or crude pictures 
were drawn in terms of common under- 
standing, to be easily interpreted by 
members of the society who would 
translate the symbols into spoken lan- 
guage. 


Now when a modern artist, like 





Adolph Gottlieb, who is showing picto- 
graphic paintings at the Kootz Gallery 
from Jan. 6 to Jan. 25, chooses to de- 
velop art, which is essentially a means 
of communication anyway, along picto- 
graphic lines, his purpose should be to 
heighten the impact of his message 
through its stark elemental presenta- 
tion. To be effective it should be quickly 
interpreted by the observer. And when 
the message is an emotional one, as 
Gottlieb’s is, we should react feelingly 
in kind. 

But do these dream-like pictures of 
strange chimera, frightening demons, 
fearful intimations of evil immortality 
and such, which form the subject of 
Gottlieb’s symbolic pageant, stir us 
deeply? What do the masked images, 
the mystic circles, dots and lines, the 
portentiously-noted figure parts say to 
us? To this reviewer they only recall 
ancient arts, adapted with varying de- 
grees of success in a style which is 
provoking to a sophisticated audience 
but rarely demanding of the deep emo- 
tional response invoked. 

Victor Wolfson observes in the cata- 
log foreword: “The emotional impact 
of these totemic constructions is most 
surely experienced in the unconscious— 
where illumination and comprehension 
reside.” This being the case, a review 
written under hypnosis would be the 
only valid one. Barring that experiment 
we can only report that Demon of the 
Night and Mariner’s Dream (reproduced 
at left) are among the successful paint- 
ings. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 
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MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES A. D. Gruskin, Director 


The Midtown Galleries has col- 
laborated with the Onondaga Silk 
Company to present a series of dis- 
tinguished designs for silk fabrics 
by leading American painters. 


Exhibition through Jan. 11th 


Contemporary American 
Artists Print Series 


for 
ONONDAGA SILK COMPANY 
and paintings and sketches which 


inspired them by 
WALDO PEIRCE = GLADYS R. DAVIS 
JULIEN BINFORD WILLIAM PALMER 


DORIS ROSENTHAL DONG KINGMAN 


605 Madison Avenue, New York 
(between 57 & 58 Sts.) 










LEON KROLL 
January 4-25 
Arranged by Marie Sterner 


FRENCH & COMPANY 


210 East 57th St.. New York City 


RUTH RAY 


Through January 18 


FERARGIL 


63 East 57th St., N. Y. 22 


|, j= Paintings by FRANCES 
Jan. 
13 - 25 


Ward Eggleston 





161 W. 57 St. N.Y.C. Galleries 
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Head of Virgin: WILLIAM ZoRACH 


San Diego Gifts 


REGINALD POLAND, director of the Fine 
Arts Gallery of San Diego, has an- 
nounced that there will be some fine 
new acquisitions of contemporary Amer- 
ican work to install when the move is 
completed back to the permanent quar- 
ters in Balboa Park. 

Star of the group is a black granite 
Head of Virgin by William Zorach, 
bought from the Downtown Gallery 
through the Helen M. Towle bequest. 
This mysterious, faintly smiling head, 
which emerges in high relief from its 
coin-like background, was carved by 
Zorach at the same time as the Modern 
Museum’s well-known Head of Christ. 

Paintings include Gladys Rockmore 
Davis’ richly pigmented Child with 
Doll (Midtown Galleries); Marocaine 
by Jean de Botton (Hatfield Gallery); 
a sensitive self-portrait by Max Band, 
given by Dr. H. I. Smail of Hollywood; 
Gina Knee’s religious phantasy, Campo 
Santo (Hatfield); a life-sized Lohan 
Head, in true, high fired blanc de Chine 
by Albert King; a fascinating and well- 
realized gouache and oil, Joseph (who, 
on close examination turns out to be 
a Negro paratrooper on a_ salvaged 
burro) by the San Diego painter, Mar- 
cile Statler, gift of Mrs. Irving T. 
Snyder. 


Mesibov of Philadelphia 


An interesting “first” exhibition is 
provided by the Chinese Gallery which 
is showing paintings by Hubert Mesi- 
bov from Jan. 4 to Jan. 24. A former 
student of the Barnes Foundation, this 
young Philadelphia artist has already 
held a show in his native city (at the 
Carlen Galleries) and completed two 
murals: for the Benjamin Franklin 
High School in Philadelphia and the 
Hubbard, Ohio, Post Office. 

Two styles of working emerge in 
Mesibov’s current show. Earlier can- 
vases are painted in brooding, intro- 
spective style, revealing the influence 
of German expressionists in their mur- 
ky tones and unhappy figures. More 
recent works indicate that the artist 
has evolved a more personal expression 
in which paint becomes thinner, color 
more gracious and the general tone 
lyric rather than pessimistic.—J. K. R. 
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Virginie Rouney: MILLET 
Acquired by Springfield Museum 


Rare Millet Portrait 


A REMARKABLE PORTRAIT by Jean Fran- 
cois Millet has just been acquired by 
the Springfield (Mass.) Museum for 
the James Philip Collection, The Por- 
trait of Virginie Rouwney, painted in 
1841, bears little relation to the simple 
peasants and genre subjects for which 
the artist is most famous, such as The 
Gleaners, painted 16 years later, and of 
which the Museum owns an oil study. 
An early work, Virginie Rouwney de- 
rives even more inspiration from Velas- 
quez than does the Boston Museum’s 
portrait of the first Madame Millet 
(1842), and, hanging next to Tinto- 
retto’s Tarquin and Lucretia, as it did 
in the Goetz collection from which it 
came, the relation to the latter master 
is also marked. It might be classified as 
Eakins in the Velasquez tradition. 

For what reason, one does not know, 
but the Springfield painting and three 
companion portraits did not please the 
bourgeois Rouney family, who promptly 
relegated them to the attic of their 
house in Cherbourg, where they re- 
mained until 1933. Discovered at that 
time by M. Schoeller of Paris, one is 
now in the Viau collection, one in the 
Museum of Johannesburg, one in the 
Fouardan collection, while the fourth 
has arrived in Springfield from the 
Goetz collection through Knoedler & 
Company. 


Jade Lent to Boston 


The splendid jade collection of Mr. 
and Mrs. William Lawrence Keane has 
been lent to the Boston Museum where 
it will be on display throughout the 
winter. In the Keane Collection are 
outstanding pieces of white, green and 
yellow jade of the Ming and Ch’ing 
dynasties, with a particularly distin- 
guished misty sea green to emerald in- 
sense burner, finely carved in the form 
of a covered tripod bowl. 
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A Modern Viewpoint 


By RALPH M. PEARSON 


1946—Progress and Retrogression 


With Disney it is pathetic retrogres- 
sion—in his latest film, Song of the 
South. The progress backward is 
stream-lined—from the powerful play 
with symbols and their adventurous 
manipulation of ideas and appeal to the 
imagination in the animated cartoon, 
to the literal all-there surface truth of 
the technicolored living actors. The fact 
that he mixes the two irreconcilable 
extremes is a tour de force, nothing 
more. The created symbol and the re- 
corded surface-fact cannot logically be 
mixed. If only someone would take 
Walt aside and tell him this fact of 
esthetic life he might save our leading 
experimenter with a new art form from 
the artistic obliteration toward which 
he is now headed. 

The artists of the country are mak- 
ing definite progress toward a genuine 
contemporary creative art, to judge by 
two nation-wide exhibits—the Pepsi- 
Cola, with its democratic selections, and 
the Whitney with its invited list. In 
the former I did not count the artless 
mirrorings of nature but they were 
almost lost by the creative wayside. At 
the Whitney about 12 among the 170 
paintings represent our 19th century 
decadence while 158 roam in the pas- 
ture of creation making widely varying 
use of its proffered succulent fare. 

Hearst, with his series of jeerings at 
Modern Art, is keeping his millions of 
readers safely within the dark-age of 
our popular satisfaction with skilled 
literalism. This is retrogression in that 
it encourages the decline and prevents 
understanding. 


Life continues its editorial conflicts 
in art policy—undoing with its texts 
the progressive showing of many dis- 
tinguished contemporary works. It’s 
latest faux pas (Dec. 23, 1946) is to 
show a sweet girl model posing (not 
in the nude) for a nude snow sculpture 
by a handsome movie sculptress—the 
inference being that artists copy posed 
models. However, this sculptress did 
see through the clothes—a brave start 
toward creation. 

In art education a few schools have 
attained a unified modern creative pro- 
gram; the Yale School of Fine Arts and 
the High School of Music and Art in 
New York are distinguished examples. 
But in many schools conflicts between 
the academic and modern still rage— 
to the disruption of the program and 
the confusion of students. One college 
art department head recently resigned 
because tenure by the deadwood on his 
faculty prevented any reorganization. 
Another director of a large professional 
school showed his outline of an educa- 
tional program, progressive enough for 
any forward-looking educator. A tour 
of his classes then showed this program 
violated in practice by the old academic 
methods. Tenure was the reason; he 
could not get rid of his reactionaries. 

How does the account balance? Pro- 
duction gains steadily, it seems, in lib- 
eration. Education—of students and 
public—lags. Such is our unresolved 
dilemma. 
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By Ben Wolf 


HaBANA, CuBA: A Very Happy New 
Year from your columnist, who is writ- 
ing this Dirty Palette seated on the ter- 
race of the Hotel Presidente, with a fine 
Havana clenched between his teeth and 
with a faithful Daquiri by his side. But 
lest you hate him too much, he hastens 
to assure you that he will be back on 
57th Street, complete with a fresh cold, 
by the time you receive this issue in 
the mail. 

* + co 


The art of Cuba today is varied and 
vital. Outstanding among the artists 
whose studios have been visited in the 
last few days are Amelia Pelaez, whose 
vigorous and highly personal work was 
last seen at the Museum of Modern Art, 
and Luis Martinez Pedro, who is soon 
to have a New York exhibition at the 
Perls Galleries. Sefior Pedro and his 
lovely wife, Gertrude, have been espe- 
cially helpful in contacting many 
artists. 


Yesterday afternoon was spent at the 
home of Lydia Cabrera, an experience 
that neither Picasso Peale nor his wife 
will soon forget. Seforita Cabrera has 
turned her beautiful home into a rich 
treasury of the ancient heritage that 
is Cuba’s. She has spent years ranging 
the Island and uncovering forgotten 
treasures from the ruins of ancient 
patios overgrown with tropical vege- 
tation. Together with a polygraphist, 
she has saved fragmentary manuscripts, 
half-eaten by tropical insects, and had 
them microfilmed for posterity. Sefor- 
ita Cabrera is currently compiling a 
history of the early days of colonial 
Cuba, which work in her scholarly 
hands should bring the eternal thanks 
of future historians and researchers. 
Incidentally, the Seforita’s catholic 


. tastes is evidenced by her collection of 
voodoo charms and ritualistic relics. 


Other important relics of Cuba’s past 
are in the possession of Cundo Ber- 
mudez, talented young Cuban painter, 
whose ancestral portraits are still in 
the possession of his family. 

* * * 


It is with regret that the writer was 
unable to meet Fidelio Ponce de Leén 
as he is unfortunately a very sick man 
and is confined to a hospital bed. A 
colorful character, his life has been 
spent in dire poverty and his eccentric 
figure and long black beard marked 
him apart from other Cubans, as he 
walked barefoot through the streets, 
followed by his faithful cat. A great 
talent, this romantic painter is today 
being belatedly appreciated. 

News of Albert Sterner’s death 
reached here via the Havana Post, 
shortly after our arrival. As reported 
in the last column, the writer had the 
honor of sharing a lecture platform 
with the venerable artist shortly before 
leaving New York. The old gentleman 
was at his best that night, and those 
who attended the forum at the Mont- 
clair Museum of Art will long remem- 
ber Albert Sterner’s wit, enriched by 
the experiences of 83 full years. 

* * * 


As to the drawing this issue ... all 
Picasso Peale can say is never under- 
estimate the power of a Daquiri. 

* * * 


Letter from Africa 

From inside Africa comes the follow- 
ing letter from Anne Eisner, who is 
currently making an esthetic safari in 
Nigeria, in order to transfer on canvas 
her impressions of the African scene. 
Artist EHisner’s letter is addressed to 
Picasso Peale. It will be remembered 
that Miss Eisner has pledged a paint- 
ing to each of her patrons who made 
this trip possible. Miss Eisner: 

Osot AKaARA, NIGERIA: The African 
travels in the jalopy have started. The 
car looks as though it just stepped out 
of “Grapes of Wrath” and can compete 
with any Oky’s. Nine weeks on the boat 
gave it a fine patina of rust and peeling 
paint. It was loaded to the top with 
camping equipment, two basketfuls of 
pots and pans tied on, in front of the 
mudguard, and the back loaded with 
grips, painting things, gasoline cans, 
lamps, etc. 

There are no hotels in Nigeria, so 
you stay in Government Rest Houses. 














































































They usually are two or three-roomed 
mud houses with handsome thatched 
roofs, a large veranda and cement floor; 
a cookhouse of mud and a servant’s 
house with two or three rooms. I am 
in a house about eight miles from a 
place called Ikot Ekpeme. 

Ikot Ekpeme is interesting. It’s the 
main raffia weaving district and the 
Government is sponsoring a Co-op. 
Some of the weaving is still done on 
old frames, but more and more is being 
done on recently-introduced European- 
styled handlooms. 

When I first arrived at the resthouse, 
I had such a thrilling experience that 
instead of staying only two days I have 
been here three weeks. The first day, 
I put a basketful of not very good 
masks, bells and things on the veranda. 
I then went off and forgot about them. 
The next morning at the crack of dawn 
there appeared a few people with some 
really good masks. Wonderful things. 
I hastily bought them. I couldn’t quite 
believe my eyes. In no time flat, the 
news spread around that I not only 
bought old masks but even paid more 
than the local price for new ones. By 
eleven o'clock, there was a_ steady 
stream of people and masks. By five, 
there was a crowd of over 100. I was 
in a collector’s paradise and had rap- 
idly acquired the collector’s twitch. 

The next morning the same thing 
happened, except now they were not 
only bringing in old masks and old bells, 
but also rusty old broken kerosene 
lamps and other old pieces of junk of 
European make. They were surprised 
and disappointed when I would have 
none of them. 

This kept up for ten days. There 
seemed to be just as much on the tenth 
day as on the first. Who said you still 
couldn’t get good things in Africa? 
Some of them are just ‘as fine as any- 
thing I have ever seen. About a mile 
from the Rest House, there is a village 
full of carvers. I have had five or six 
of them making copies of my favorite 
masks. They carve very well. Two or 
three outstandingly. Fortunately, they 
live just far enough off the beaten track 
not to have been corrupted by the 
junky works turned out in the Ikot 
Ekpeme outdoor sweatshops. 

Unfortunately, I have discovered 
that since an American anthropologist 
skipped out of the country a few years 
ago with a couple of century-old 
bronzes, the Governor made a law that 
his permission in writing must be ob- 
tained before exporting anything either 
made before 1918 or having been used 
in an African ceremony. These masks 
are not old. The carvers who made 
them are either still alive or died a few 
years ago, but they have certainly been 
used. It seems a pity to leave them 
here, however, in spite of the good in- 
tentions of the law, for the local peo- 
ple prefer the new ones and let the old 
ones rot away and get eaten by the 
termites. I have written to the Gov- 
ernor and am hoping for the best. At 
any rate, it has been an experience Ill 
never forget. 

It’s hard for me to imagine the fact 
that the winter season in New York is 
in full swing. Give my regards to the 
Lafayette crowd. What’s happening in 
New York? A Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. 

—ANNE EISNER. 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO. 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 


Inc. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 
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KENDE GALLERIES 


of 
GIMBEL BROTHERS 
33rd Street & Broadway, N. Y. 


SALES AT PUSLIC AUCTION 


FOR ESTATES and INDIVIDUALS 
SEPTEMBER - JUNE 


Weekly Exhibition and 
Auction Sales of 


PAINTINGS - PRINTS 
SILVER - FURNITURE 
PORCELAIN - RUGS - GLASS 
TEXTILES 
and Other Art Property 
The Kende Galleries offer unparal- 
leled facilities for selling estates. 
Cash advances on properties for es- 
tates in need of administration ex- 
pense or taxes will be made. All 
sales are given unusually large cov- 
erage in newspapers and magazines. 
Write or phone PEnnsylvania 6-5511. 


Catalogue subscription for the season $4.00. 
Announcemenis free on request. 
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Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


For timely news in the world of art 
read THE ArT DIGEST .. . $4 a year. 
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The Mill: MEINDERT HoBBEMA. In Borchard Sale 


Paintings on Sale at Parke-Bernet Galleries 


THE SEASON thus far has brought 
fewer sales than usual devoted entire- 
ly to paintings, and the first one of the 
new year, to be held at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries on the evening of Jan- 
uary 9, should create a good deal of 
interest. The featured works, from the 
brushes of major and minor 17th cen- 
tury Dutch and Flemish masters, from 
the Italian Renaissance and from the 
19th century are largely from the Sam- 
uel Borchard collection, and the prop- 
erty of Princess Charles Murat, for- 
merly the collection of her mother, Mrs. 
William K. Vanderbilt, Sr. 

Of first importance in the Dutch and 
Flemish group are The Mill by Hob- 
bema, authenticated by Valentiner and 
published by Broulhiet; Henrietta 
Maria, Queen to Charles the First by 
Van Dyck, from the Vanderbilt collec- 
tion; Portrait of a Man by Hals, for- 
merly in the collection Werbrouck and 
described by de Groot; two paintings 
by Rubens—Head of a Woman in Pro- 
file, once owned by the Duke of Marl- 
borough and included in the Rubens 
exhibition at the Detroit Art Institute, 
and Portrait of Archduke Albert, Gov- 
ernor of the Netherlands, which also 
bears Dr. Valentiner’s seal of approval. 

Other interesting items are Rem- 
brandt’s Portrait of an Old Man, pub- 
lished by Valentiner and de Groot; 
Madonna and Child by Jan van Hemes- 
sen, published by Friedlander; Van der 
Velde’s A Shipwreck in a Storm Off a 
Rocky Coast, signed and dated 1660; 
one of David Teniers the Younger’s 
famous monkey scenes and his The 
Toper; The Dispatch and Portrait of a 
Gentleman by Gerard Ter Borch; work 
by Van Os, Isaak and Adrian Van 
Ostade, Gerard Dou, Casper Netscher 
and Cornelis Huysmans. 

Italian Gothic and Renaissance paint- 
ings include Portrait of a Gentleman 
by Tintoretto; Madonna of Mercy: Pro- 
cessional Banner by Giovanni Boccatis 
da Camerino; Ecce Homo, according to 
Berenson a late work by Girolamo di 
Benvenuto del Guasta; Tobias and the 
Angels by di Ricci; Madonnas by Luini, 


Lorenzo di Niccolo, Pacchiarotto, Coz- 
zarelli and the Master of the Bambino 
Vispo. 

Three divergent works are featured 
from the 18th century: Piazzo di San 
Marco, Venice by Canaletto, Landscape 
with Fiaure and Cattle by Gainsborough 
and Lady Temple (Elizabeth Bowdoin) 
by Gilbert Stuart. Among the 19th cen- 
tury paintings, predominantly genre, 
are Corot’s Arleux Palleul: Le Vieux 
Pont de Briques, formerly in the C. K. 
G. Billings collection; The Hunter’s 
Story (Jaegerslied) by Rau; Young 
Woman in an Interior by Munkacsy; 
The Sleigh Ride by Vesin; Horse Mar- 
ket in Poland by Chelminski and The 
Harvester by Bouguereau. 

An exhibition will be held from Jan- 
uary 4. 


Pastels by Guggenheimer 


Richard Guggenheimer is holding an 
exhibition of pastels of the Island of 
Grand Manan in the Bav of Fundy. at 
the Passedoit Gallery. The artist takes 
full advantage of his rewarding me-* 
dium in the richness of textures and 
the mingling fluidity of light and color 
patterns of his paintings. Although 
there is more poetic suggestion than 
veridical assertion in this work, Gug- 
genheimer conveys the character of 
place so vividly that to one who has 
never seen this island, it is, in the word 
of the poet ... “it’s as though I saw 
it all.” 

Off Shore Radiance, its fringe of pines 
against a far horizon; the mystery of 
Road into Mist, or the rich textures 
and warm colors of Road to Seal Cove 
are beguiling, but equally so is The 
Weir, its weatherbeaten notes of gray 
held amazingly against a sea of rolling 
grayish waves, or the play of neutral 
tones in Barn by the Sea, where the 
dark mass of the old building and blue 
and grays of the sea and sky are har- 
moniously combined. One of the most 
impressive paintings is Swallowtail 
Light at North Head. (Until Jan. 4.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Auction Calendar 


January 3, Friday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Early English silver, 18th century fur- 
niture, from the estate of the late Emily Van- 
derbilt White, the late Ogden L. Mills; others. 
Georgian and other silver; Crown Derby, Caul- 
don, Minton, Copeland, Spode and other table 
china; 18th century English and American fur- 
niture. Now on exhibition. 


January 4, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Old Master paintings. French 18th cen- 
tury furniture and art objects, from the estate 
of the late Ernest Rosenfeld and sold by the 
order of Mrs. Arthur Stein, executrix. Paint- 
ings by Hans Burgkmair, Gerini, Greuze, Wat- 
teau, de Lyon, others. Limoges, 13th and 14th 
century enamels; French and Italian 16th and 
17th century furniture; Gothic and Renaissance 
sculptures; French 18th century cabinetwork. 


January 7 and 8, Tuesday and Wednesday evenings. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: Prints and drawings, 
Part I of the collection of Mrs. George A. 
Martin. Unusual groups by Ingres, Daumier, 
Forain, Toulouse-Lautrec, Renoir, Redon, Se- 
gonzac, Zorn, Palmer, Pennell, McBey, Bone, 
Cameron, Bellows, Cassatt, Frost, others, and 
Goya's Los Caprichos. Exhibition from Jan. 2. 


January 9, Thursday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Furs, property of a Fifth Avenue es- 
tablishment. Exhibition from Jan. 4. 


January 9, Thursday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Old Master and 19th century paintings 
from the collections of Samuel Borchard, Prin- 

sale eess Charles Murat, others. Dutch and Flemish 

works including The Mill by Hobbema; Henri- 

etta Marie, Queen to Charles the First by Van 

Dyck (Vanderbilt collection); Head of a Woman 

in Profile and Por:rait of Archduke Albert by 

Rubens; work by Van Hemessen, Van der 

Velde, Teniers, Ter Borch, Canaletto, Gains- 
‘Oz- borough, Tintoretto, Luini, others. Exhibition 
from Jan. 4. 





uno January 10 and 11, Friday and Saturday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Chinese art prop- 
red erty, from the estate of Eva R. Stotesbury, 
property of Mrs. Honore Palmer from the col- 
San lection of Mrs. Potter Palmer, others. Chinese 
ape single color and decorated Ming and Ch'ing 
porcelains; T’ang and Sung pottery; Fa Hwa 
ugh vases. Early Chinese paintings and bronzes; 
rin) earved jades and other semi-precious minerals. 
“ Japanese carved ivories, sword guards, lacquer 
en- inro. Exhibition from Jan. 4. 
nre, January 13 and 14, Monday and Tuesday after- 
eur noons and evenings. Parke-Bernet Galleries: The 
library of Mrs. George A. Martin. First edi- 
a tions of English, French and American authors. 
‘er’s Kelmscott Press and Limited Editions Club pub- 
lications. Children's books. Books illustrated by 
ung Blake, Caldecott, Crane, Beardsley, Rackham, 
csy; Kent, Remington, Daumier. Gavarni. Kate Green- 
way material. Colonna’s Hypnerotomachia Poli- 
far- phili, 1499. Exhibition from Jan. 9. 
The January 16, 17 and 18, Thursday through Satur- 


day afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Furni- 
ture and other property from various owners. 
Jan- French 18th century, Directoire. and Empire 
4 furniture and reproductions; English 18th cen- 
tury and Regency furniture and reproductions; 
table and other porcelains and glass; Georgian 
and other silver, antique and semi-antique Ori- 
ental rugs. Exhibition from Jan. 9. 


y an January 20 and 21, Monday afterroon and eve- 
> ning, Tuesday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Galler- 
i of ies: American historical autographs, property 
of the Mercantile Library Association of N. Y. 


7. at American and English first editions. Standard 
akes sets, books on sports and art. Thackeray first 
me-* editions. Books from his library, letters and 
ms. note book on The Virginians. Property of 
and John W. Castle, Jr., estates of the late Mrs. 
olor Andrew Carnegie, William M. Kerr, others. Ex- 
7 hibition from Jan. 16. 
yugh 


than Estelle Mandel Goes South 


Gug- 








- of Estelle Mandel, vice president of As- 
has sociated American Artists, is currently 
vord traveling on a plane trip through South 
saw America in search of material about 
contemporary Latin-American artists. 
yines After completion of her nine-country 
y of “i trip plans will be made for expansion 
‘ures | of the triple A’s division of Latin- 
Cove American relations, with their art later 
The represented at the group’s New York 
gray and Chicago galleries. 
ling 
utral 
. the WINFIELD 
blue FINE ART IN JEWELRY 
har- 

Fine artists contact our art director 
most if you wish to become affiliated with 
wtail our group making jewelery designs. 
1. 4.) 184 W. 4th St., New York 14, W. Y. 
NG. CHelsea 3-2289 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 


30 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


P ublic halon a of 
el wtih oliterary P roperty 


Sale January 9 at 8 p.m. 


IMPORTANT OLD MASTERS 


ITALIAN RENAISSANCE WORKS 


A GROUP OF 
XIX CENTURY GENRE PAINTINGS 


From the 


SAMUEL BORCHARD COLLECTION 
Sold by Order of Stuart Borchard 


Together with Property of 


PRINCESS CHARLES MURAT 
MRS DAN FELLOWS PLATT 
AND OTHER PRIVATE OWNERS 


The Mill . . . ... +. =. +. . . MEtNDERT HopBema 
Henrietta Maria, Queen to Charles] . . . . Van Dyck 
PorwetofaMen .......... . Frans Has 
Portrait of Archduke Albert . . . . . . . . . RUBENS 
Portrait of an Old Man . . . . . . . . .« REMBRANDT 
Portrait of aGentleman . . . . . . . . . TINTORETTO 
Madonna of Mercy: Professional 

Banner . . . . . . Gtovanni Boccatis DA CAMERINO 
Ecce Homo . . . . GIROLAMO DI BENVENUTO DEL GUASTA 
Piazzo di San Marco . ..... =. . ~~. ~. CANALETTO 
Landscape with Figure and Cattle . . . . GAINSBOROUGH 
SD) PC 
Arleux Palleul: Le Vieux Pont de Briques . . . . Corot 
The Hunter’s Story . . . . . . . . Kart Emit Rau 


AND WORKS BY OTHER ARTISTS 


Illustrated Catalogue 50¢ 


ON EXHIBITION FROM JANUARY 4 


Advance Announcements Describing Sales 
Mailed Free on Request 

























































































































































































FRENCH 


AND COMPANY, Inc. 
ome > 


ANTIQUE 
TAPESTRIES 


FURNITURE 
TEXTILES 
WORKS of ART 


| we 


210 EAST 57th STREET. 
NEW YORK 





CHRISTOPHER 


WOOD 


1901-1930 


“. . « Jate allowed him to live just long 
enough for his work to be an outstanding 
event in the history of British art. .. .” 


“Christopher Wood” by Eric Newton 
January 13-February 1 


AMERICAN BRITISH ART CENTER 
44 West 56th St. New York 19 





PAINTINGS 


SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 
69 EAST 57th STREET © NEW YORK 


EXHIBITION 


WALKOWITZ 


THRU JAN. 20 


EGAN « 63 E. 57, N. Y. 





Sculpture by CHARLES 


SALERNO 


JAN. 6-29 


WEYHE GALLERY 


794 Lexington Av. (Bet. 61 & 62 Sts.),N.Y.C. 


“VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 
STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
40 E. Sth Street, New York 3 @ AL. 4-1095 









PAINTINGS BY wittiiswiimuniomunnnnommmannnnu: 


ESTHER G. ROLICK 


January 6 Through 18 
JACQUES SELIGMANN CO. 


SAAT) EAST TAN 
26 


WALLACE MORGAN : Hon. President 
ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN : President 
ROY SPRETER Vice President 
FRED LUDEKENS : 2nd Vice President 


CORNWELL, ALBERT DORNE, STEVAN 


A Teacher on Teaching 


By Frank Reilly 


The advancement of any art or 
science is dependent on the proper ap- 
plication of knowledge of the past with 
the constant addition of new and sound 
ideas of the present. Ideas based on 
clear thinking and hard work—for 
knowledge has never been born full 
grown, but is the sum total of the past 
and the present, guaranteeing to a fu- 
ture of promise. 

How is the novice to collect the 
knowledge of the past and acquire that 
which is gleaned by observers and in- 
vestigators of the present, except by 
the work of the teacher? Books, lec- 
tures, and works of other artists are a 
good and constant source of informa- 
tion, but it is left to the patience and 
enterprise of the teacher to supply the 
student with his most constant and re- 
liable source of information. This rela- 
tionship between teacher and student is 
the basis for all sound training. 


A good teacher knows that students 
only learn when they want to, and this 
is usually motivated by their needs and 
the teacher’s attractiveness of presen- 
tation. No training, should be piecemeal 
because this dwarfs the big concept of 
an art training for the magnification 
of a particular instructor’s favorite sub- 
ject. A good teacher is an investigator— 
an observer with a flair for timing his 
knowledge to students so that they 
learn quickly and thoroughly. He is 
also a practicing artist and commands 
respect and instills confidence as such. 

There are many basic types of teach- 


Study for Casting of the Liberty Bell 
for Philadelphia Whiskey by Reilly 





SOCIETY OF ILLUSTRATORS, INC. 





JAMES D. HERBERT : Treasurer 
JOHN VICKERY : Recording Secretary 
BUDD HEMMICK : Corres. Secretary 
STANLEY BATE : House Chairman 


A 
ADVISORY BOARD: FRED COOPER, Editorial Advisor; 


ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN, DEAN 


DOHANOS, JOHN GANNAM, JOHN HOLMGREN, AL 
PARKER, NORMAN PRICE, FRED LUDEKENS, NORMAN 


ROCKWELL. (BEN WOLF—EDITOR) 
ers that slowly but surely distort the 
student mind from normal and lead 
him to confusion, reducing the teach- 
er’s status to charlatan. 

There is one who considers himself a 
visiting celebrity, dazzling students 
with his skill but teaching nothing. 

There is also the one who thinks in 
terms of greatness. He was just asked 
to teach and has never given any time 
to formulating a teaching program. He 
says whatever comes to his mind with 
no consideration for the student’s rate 
of learning. 

There are those who are sarcastic 
and cruel and fault finders, making no 
attempt to correct. They diagnose but 
do not prescribe. 

There is the emotional teacher who 
hypnotizes his students with talk of 
urge and feeling, bringing them up to 
a point and suddenly changing the sub- 
ject. 

There is the man who likes to be 
known as modern. He talks of a fourth 
dimension when the students do not 
know how to create a third. He talks 
of plasticity, space, primitives, function- 
alism, etc. 

There is the teacher with a message. 
He can read sex, politics, religion into 
any subject, however barren. 

There is the teacher who leans on 
the old masters and tells every one to 
paint and draw well, but doesn’t ex- 
plain or show how. 

There is the literary artist. He talks 
a good picture, but no one can under- 
stand his gibberish. He makes an out- 
right mockery of common sense. 

Then there is the sophist. His lot in 
life is to cloak with the most plausible 
cleverness and unsound arguments a 
deliberate intent to deceive. 

There is the man who makes teach- 
ing a background for his experiences, 
his exploits and his philosophy, keep- 
ing students in a perpetual state of 
confusion, until at last the rude awak- 
ening—too late. 

And last, but not least, there are 
those who, with new found knowledge 
attempt to educate the student but end 
up with the usual piecemeal results. 


It should be the obligation of every 
experienced artist who has the ability 
to teach to spend some of his time 
instructing the student artist. It is his 
moral responsibility to the advance- 
ment of art and is a promisory note on 
a future interest in his own work. It 
should not be considered a burden, a 
duty for money, nor should it be some- 
thing to do when the artist can get no 
other kind of work. Too many times, 
when there is money in art work, no 
one has time for teaching. Then the 
minute work slows up a sudden finan- 
cial interest springs up in teaching. We 
should look to the doctor, the lawyer 
and the scientist who, when at their 

[Please turn to page 31) 
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THE 
ART BOOK 


By JUDITH K. REED 


Contemporary Americans 


“Painting in the U.S.A.” by Alan D. 
Gruskin. 1946. New York: Doubleday «& 
Co. 233 pp. with 142 illustrations, 63 in 
full color. $7.50. 


At the end of 1946 came this well- 
illustrated book—the first volume of 
the year to give such wide representa- 
tion to so many and varied living 
American artists. The author, who is 
the director of New York City’s Mid- 
town Galleries, has supplied an infor- 
mal view of the contemporary art 
world, as seen through the eyes of an 
alert dealer who had the courage and 
conviction to open a commercial gal- 
lery dealing solely in American art in 
the midst of the depression year, 1932. 

In the course of its survey, “Painting 
in the U.S.A.” should answer many 
questions the layman asks—how gal- 
leries operate, what are the exhibition 
problems of the young artist, what 
are museums and local governments 
doing—or omitting to do—to stimulate 
interest in the arts. Mr. Gruskin pre- 
sents a brief history of art in America 
and the various European and native 
movements which directed it, enliven- 
ing his narrative with such human in- 
terest accounts as the tale of the little 
known 19th century painter, John Ban- 
vard, who organized an unsuccessful 
riverboat exhibition of art, which float- 
ed along the Wabash and Mississippi 
Rivers. (Later Banvard followed this 
venture with a more successful one 
when he painted a vast revolving pan- 
oramic view of America which he 
brought to various cities, realizing $50,- 
000 from admission fees in Boston 
alone!) 

The 142 illustrations—63 in color— 
represent the work of well-established 
and newer artists, to form a fine li- 
brary exhibition of our contemporary 
art. Color, which is not always excel- 
lent, nevertheless is much better than 
that used in most publications today 
and many of the artists represented 
are well revealed by some of their best 
work. The price of the volume, in these 
days when book prices have more than 
doubled, is an attractive feature at 
$7.50, particularly in view of the fine 
make-up and generous illustration. 
Also included is a useful list of impor- 
tant annual exhibitions throughout the 
country. 


Illustrated by Doré 


“Gustave Doré Album: All the French 
Fairy Tales by Charles Perrault. Re- 
told, with a foreword, by Louis Unter- 
meyer. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. 
1946. New York: Didier. $3.00. 


Louis Untermeyer has retold, adding 
a pert comment here and there, the fa- 
mous French fairy tales written by a 
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69-year old French scholar, Charles , 


Perrault, three centuries ago. The nine 
stories, which include Cinderella, Puss 
in Boots, Sleeping Beauty, Little Red 
Riding Hood and Blue Beard, are illus- 
trated by blue-inked gravure plates 
made from Doré’s 28 originals. 


Prints by Impressionists 


“The Etchings of the French Impres- 
sionists and Their Contemporaries” by 
Edward T. Chase. 1946. Paris: Hyperion 
Press. Distributed by Crown Publishers. 
Unpaged. More than 70 reproductions, 8 
in color. $7.00. 


The same year that the bored French 
emperor,’ Napoleon III, decided to take 
a look at the rejected paintings during 
his tour of the Salon des Beaux-Arts 
and so initiated the famed Salon des 
Refuses, a group of writers and artists, 
alarmed at the decline of printmaking 
in France, organized the now little- 
known Society of Etchers. From that 
time — 1863—through about 1880 the 
print achieved renewed vigor through 
its adoption as a medium by many dis- 
tinguished artists of the day. 


Briefly introduced by the author and 
represented by one or more pictures 
are: Manet, Rousseau, Bresdin, Corot, 
Millet, Jongkind, Degas, Rodin, Legros, 
Rops, Zorn, Cassatt, Cézanne, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Renoir, Van Gogh, Gauguin 
and others. Printed on smooth pa- 
per in looseleaf style the volume pro- 
vides a good, though scanty, introduc- 
tion to the printed work of these artists. 


Titian of Venice 


“Titian the Magnificent and the Venice 
of His Day” by Arthur Stanley Riggs. 
1946. New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
366 pp. of text. $5.00. 


The author of The Romance of Hu- 
man Progress and The Spanish Pageani 
has now put the result of tremendous, 
scholarly research and his long study 
and fervent admiration of the 16th cen- 
tury genius-painter of Venice into this 
authoritative biography — obviously a 
labor of love and devotion. Riggs, who 
is the editor of Art and Archaeology 
and longtime student and lecturer on 
Italian art, has not been content to 
write a biography of the great artist 
who produced one painting a month for 
80 years, but has sought to present a 
full-length portrait of the artist against 
a large-scale background—the Venice 
of his day and how it came to be that 
way. 

If scholarship rather overwhelms the 
drama in his book, it is less a result of 
failure of accomplishment than the in- 
evitable emphasis naturally placed by 
a born scholar on his subject. 


Since this is the first original biog- 
raphy published in English since 1877, 
as well as the first by an American, .it 
seems likely that the book will hold 
a well deserved place on the standard 
biography book shelf for a long time. 


Anitc WESCHLER 


e SCULPTURE 


JAN. 6—25 


MORTIMER LEVITT 
GALLERY (16.%27t.s. 


New York City 








LIVELY, INFORMAL, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


An art history and 
an art exhibit in one 


Painting 
in the 


U.S.A. 


by ALAN D. GRUSKIN 
of the Midtown Galleries 


65 illustrations 
in full color— 


144 illustrations in all—here is an 
art gallery between covers that brings 
together for you the paintings of 
124 contemporary American artists. 


A big book measuring 10 x 13/2 inches 





a Tear out and mail this coupon for autographed 4 
& copies to: i 
: MIDTOWN GALLERIES . 
: 605 MapIsON Ave., New York 22, N. Y. . 
. Please send me............ copies of Painting in : 
a the U.S.A. at $7.50 per copy. I enclose $............. a 
' a 
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; PHOTOGRAPHER 
36 Hour Delivery 36 


We Specialize in PHOTOGRAPHING 
FINE PAINTINGS and 
OBJECTS OF ART 


WALFRED MOORE STUDIO 


Staffed by Ex-Service Personnel 
507 Fifth Ave. Suite 905 MU 2-6924 













SERVING ARTISTS FOR FORTY YEARS 


SCHNEIDER & CO. 


ARTISTS MATERIALS & DRAFTING SUPPLIES 
Mail and Phone Orders Carefully Filled 
123 WEST 68th STREET, NEW YORK 
Tel. TR. 7-8553 Picture Framing 








ROBERT ROSENTTHIAL, INC. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


JUST RECEIVED!!! 


BELGIAN 82° LINEN CANVAS 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


41 EAST 8th STREET, NEW YORE 3 


Art book lovers: All books advertised 
and reviewed on this page may be or- 
dered through the Art Book Depart- 
ment, ArT DicEesT, 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. 
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The House of 
H. Heydenryk, Jr. 


65 W. 56th St., N. Y.C. 19 
Telephone COlumbus 5-5094 


FINE ANTIQUE FRAMES 


AUTHENTIC 
REPRODUCTIONS 


DISTINCTIVE MODERN 
FRAMES 


We Follow the Traditions 
of Old World Craftsmansbip 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN 


COMPANY 


PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


Le 8. °St' Bee 
NEW YORK 
a aioe ns mena 
400 N. STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 





Good Reasoning... 


Art museums in every part of 
the United States depend on 
Budworth to pack and ship their 
exhibitions. They can’t take 
chances. Neither can you! This 
service is available to you, wheth- 
er collector, gallery or artist. 

For safety’s sake—use Bud- 
worth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 






JULIUS LOWY, ine. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 











canta 
ANTIQUE AND 
RAWWOOD FRAMES 


52 WEST 56th STREET, N. Y. C. 


BRAXTON FRAMES 


UPON REQUEST 
353 EAST 58th ST., NEW YORK 















NEW CATALOG ON RAW WOOD FRAMES 


Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 
Albany, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL VII. 


Feb. 12-Mar. 9, 1947, Albany Institute of 
History and Art. Open to all artists in 
U. S. & Canada. Media: drawing. Jury. No 
entry cards used, but on back of each 
drawing, letter or type artist’s name, re- 
turn address, title of drawing medium and 
price, also if willing that works be cir- 
cuited for further exhibit after Albany 
showing. Work due: Feb. 1, 1947. 


Indiana, Pa. 


4TH ANNUAL COOPERATIVE ART EX- 
HIBITION. April 19-May 19, 1947. State 
Teachers College. Open to all artists. Me- 
dia: oil, tempera & watercolor. Jury. $650 
for prizes & purchases. Fee $3 including 
handling. Entry cards and work due March 
19. For further information write Orval 
Kipp, Director, Art Department, State 
Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 


New Orleans, La. 


46TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION WITH JURY 
OF SELECTION & AWARD. Feb. 11-Mar. 
12. Delgado Museum of Art. Open to all 
artists. All media. Jury. Prizes totaling 
$500. Entry fee $5 membership, free to 
members of U. S. Armed Forces. Work 
due Jan. 25. For further information write 
Delgado Museum of Art, City Park, New 
Orleans 19, La. 

New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 80TH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 2-Mar. 2. 
National Academy Galleries. Opén to all 
artists. Media: watercolor & pastel. Over- 
all measurements may not exceed 34”x40”. 
Jury. Awards. Entry fee $3 to non-mem- 
bers. Work due Jan. 27. For further in- 
formation write Walter L. White, 106 New- 
bold Place, Kew Gardens 15, L. L, N. Y. 


MARINE PAINTINGS CONTEST. Mar. 1- 
Apr. 1. Seamen’s Church Institute of New 
York. Open to active merchant seamen, all 
ratings & nationalities. Media: watercolor 
or oil. Prizes totaling $50. Work due Mar. 
1. For further information write Secretary, 
Artists & Writers Club, 25 South St., New 
Fook «4, N.. X. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


142ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
ING & SCULPTURE. Jan. 25-March 2, 
1947. Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 
Open to American Artists. Media: oil, tem- 
pera, sculpture. Jury. Purchase prizes and 
awards, Entry cards. Work due Jan. 2. For 
further information write Henry S. Drinker, 
Chairman Committee on Exhibition, Penn- 
sylvania Academy, Broad & Cherry Sts., 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Portland, Maine 


64TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OILS, 
WATERCOLORS, PASTELS. March 2-30, 
1947. L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art Mu- 
seum. Open to living American Artists. 
Jury. Fee $1. Entry cards and works due 
Feb. 16, 1947. No prizes. For further in- 
formation write Bernice Breck, Secretary, 
Portland Society of Art, 111 High St., 
Portland, Maine. 


Providence, R. I. 


BLACK & WHITE EXHIBITION. Jan. 14- 
26. Providence Art Club. Open to all art- 
ists. Media: drawings, all prints, black & 
white wash drawings. Jury. $25 prize. 
Entry blanks. Work due Jan. 10. For fur- 
ther information write Providence Art 
Club, 11 Thomas St., Providence 3, R. I. 

Seattle, Wash. 


19TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF NORTH- 
WEST PRINTMAKERS. Mar. 5-Apr. 6, 
1947. Seattle Art Museum. Open to all art- 





AGAIN AVAILABLE! 


MORILLA 


~- Famous Artists’ Papers 
a Used the World Over—They Have No Equal 


MICHALLET rr 


PAPER 


CANSON INGRES SP ons 
CANSON MI-TEINTES 50° PASTEL, 


WATERCOLOR 


CANSON AQUARELLE [A"oMA0E— 


For Watercolor 
BEVERLY INGRES ‘HITE Ano 


- DISTRIBUTED BY GOOD DEALERS EVERYWHERE - 













51ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Mar. 


11TH VIRGINIA ARTISTS 


ists. Jury. Purchase prizes. Entry fee $1. 
Entry blanks and fee due by Feb. 10. 
Prints due by Feb. 12. For further infor- 
mation write Eleanor Honnigfort, 713—16 
Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. 
Washington, D. C. 
7-31. 
U. S. Natiqnal Museum. Open to all artists. 
Media: watercolor. Work due Mar. 1. For 
further information write Lona M. Kep- 
linger, Secretary, Washington Watercolor 
Club, 4805 Battery Lane, Bethesda, Md. 
Wichita, Kan. 


1947 DECORATIVE ARTS-CERAMIC EX- 


HIBITION. April 13-May 11, 1947. Wi- 
chita Art Association. Open to all crafts- 
men artists. Media: textile weaving, silver- 
smithing, jewelry, metalry, ceramic and 
ceramic sculpture. Jury. Prizes totalling 
$400. Entry fee $2. Entry cards due March 
24, 1947. Work due March 24, 1947. For 
further information write Wichita Art As- 
sociation, 401 North Belmont, Wichita 8. 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


32ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY YONK- 


ERS ART ASSOCIATION. Jan. 20-Feb. 23. 
Hudson River Museum. Open to all artists. 
Media: oil paintings & sculpture. Pictures 
should not exceed 28”x30”, sculpture 24” in 
any dimension. Jury. Awards. Entry blanks. 
cntry fee $1 to non-members. Work due 
Jan. 16. For further information write 
Erik Kaeyer, Secretary, Hudson River Mu- 
coum. 511 Warburton Avenue, Yonkers, 


REGIONAL SHOWS 
Athens, Ohio 


FIFTH ANNUAL OHIO VALLEY OIL & 


WATERCOLOR SHOW. March 1-21, 1947. 
Edwin Watts Chubb Gallery, Ohio Uni- 
versity. Open to residents of Ohio, Ind., 
Il., W. Va., Penn., Ky. Media: oil and 
watercolor. Jury. Prizes: $450 for awards 
in prizes and purchases. Entry cards due 
Feb. 15, 1947. Work due Feb. 10-21, 1947. 
For entry cards and further information 
write Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College of 
Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Dallas, Tex. 


SIXTH ANNUAL TEXAS PRINT EXHIBI- 


TION. Feb. 23-Apr. 6, 1947. 
seum of Fine Arts. Open to Texas artists. 
All Print-making Media. Jury. Priezs $250. 
No fee. Cards & works due Feb. 8. For 
further information write Jerry Bywaters, 
Director, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
Dallas 10, Texas. 


Richmond, Va. 


Dallas Mu- 


EXHIBITION. 
Mar. 27-Apr. 23. Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts. Open to artists born in, resident in, 
or who have resided in Virginia for 5 
years. Media: painting, sculpture, graphic 
or ceramic arts. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $2 
to non-members or those not represented 
in Museum collection, to be enclosed with 
entry blank. Blanks due Feb. 18. Work due 
Feb. 24. For further information write 
Thomas Colt, Jr., Director, Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Richmond, Va. 


Springfield, Mass. 


28TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF SPRING- 


FIELD ART LEAGUE. Feb, 2-23. Museum 


of Fine Arts. Open to artists who have 
paid League membership fee ($3) _ for 
1946-47 season. Media: oils, watercolors, 
sculpture, prints, drawings. Jury. Prizes 
totaling $200. Work due Jan. 27. For fur- 
ther information write Mrs. Edna B. 
Miller, 97 Spring St., Springfield 5, Mass. 
Utica, N. Y. 
10TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
WORK OF ARTISTS OF UTICA & CEN- 
TRAL NEW YORK. Feb. 2-23. Munson- 
Williams-Proctor Institute. Open to artists 
of Utica and within 100 mile radius of 
Utica. Media: oil, watercolor, gouache, 
sculpture, graphic art, drawing. Jury. Pur- 
chase awards. Entry cards due Jan. 10. 
Work due Jan. 23. For further informa- 
tion write Jay P. Stewart, Pres., Utica Art 
Club, or Joseph Trovato, Community Arts 
Program, Community Arts Building, 318 
Genesee St., Utica 4, N. Y. Phone 2-4139. 





Q. i. friedman incorporated 
20 east 49th street, new york 17, n.y- 
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free: our monthly bulletin, “friem's four pages” 


exhibits of contemporary art in our new gallery 
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Moore, Modern Briton 


[Continued from page 9] 

material kept Moore from ambitious 
sculptural projects, they were produc- 
tive of some of the finest drawings of 
his career—the justly celebrated sub- 
way air-raid shelter series, commis- 
sioned by the British government. In 
their flowing rhythms, almost sculp- 
tural form and ominous overtones of 
tragedy, the best of them approach the 
best of his sculpture as personal state- 
ments of surpassing validity. 

Although there may be room for aca- 
demic argument with the artist’s defini- 
tion of “beauty,” he explains his aims 
well in a book edited by Herbert Read: 

“For me a work must first have a 
vitality of its own. I do not mean a 
reflection of the vitality of life, of move- 
ment, physical action, frisking, dancing 
figures and so on, but that a work can 
have in it a pent-up energy, an intense 
life of its own, independent of the ob- 
ject it may represent. When a work 
has this powerful vitality we do not i 
connect the word Beauty with it. Beau- 
ty, in the later Greek and Renaissance i i hofmann school of fine arts 
sense, is not the aim in my sculpture. 52w.8 st. — oa. y-c. 


Between beauty of expression and 


ART GLASSES COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


DRAWING PAINTING SCULPTURE WOOD ENGRAVING 
ETCHING COMMERCIAL DESIGN GRAPHIC ARTS 


INSTRUCTORS: Harry Carnohan Pompeo DeSantis Lorain Fawcett 
Edward J. Frey Gerhard Gerlach Dong Kingman Frederic Knight Melvin Loos 
Oronzio Maldarelli Peppino Mangravite Ralph Mayer Henry Meloy 
Hans Alexander Mueller Johns Nichols Oscar Ogg George Picken 
Henry Varnum Poor Ettore Salvatore Isador Steinberg Alan Tompkins 
























SPRING SESSION: Registration, Jan. 29 to Feb. 1, 1947 
Classes begin February 3, 1947 
Day and Evening Classes EAST HALL 












SUMMER SESSION: Registration, July 2, 3, and 5, 1947 
Classes July 7 to August 15, 1947 





power of expression there is a differ- winter class now in session 
ence of function. The first aims at e e 
pleasing the senses, the second has a morning—afternoon—evening 
spiritual vitality which is for me more ° ° 

tee aia peers Pvtonicd ‘nis ith aieeen, a saturday children's class will be held 


“Because a work does not aim at 
reproducing natural appearances it is 
not, therefore, an escape from life— 
but may be a penetration into reality, 
not a sedative or drug, not just an 


exercise in good taste, the provision of MORRIS SCHOOL OF MODERN PAINTING 


pleasant shapes and colors in a pleasing NEW YORK —— PROVINCETOWN 
combination, not a decoration to life, P Winter Term January 6 to March 31 
o- -” wae of the eran A few places available 

in a ee ree Pier: 65W.56St.,N.Y.19 CO-5-7879 (mornings) 


That Moore has found that “spiritual 
vitality” he sought, and thereby pro- 
vides ‘a stimulation to greater effort in 


eeaeerrerreinaermrmnmrams THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


impressive exhibition—Jo Grsps. 


throughout the session by mrs. mercedes carles 


HERBERT BARNETT 


Charlton of Texas 

Contemporary Arts, which first spon- : : 
sored many a now-major-league repu- 1 ae REQUEST DDRESS SALISBURY STREET, WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
tation, is currently introducing a Texas 
artist to New York in a first one man 
show. Gene Charlton’s color is_ rich, 


Re a a 
and usually warm and bright; his pat- SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
terns flat, simplified and decorative, “The School of Modern Art” 
calling to mind on occasions the quiet Approved by Division of a 
charm of Bonnard, with luscious, ay ne ck er Cs oe 
“painty” textures distinguishing a num- 

ber of the canvases. Among the most Ozenfant Teaching 
successful compositions are Four Fig- 208 E. 20th St., New York 3 
ures, well disposed in an interior vi- Pa 


brating with reds and The Garden. (Un- 


til Jan. 17.)—J. G. 
SCHOOL OF CREATIVE PAINTING 
Day and Evening Classes 
Chelsea Hotel, 222 West 23rd Street, New York 11 © CHelsea 3-3700 














Paint in New Orleans 
Late February and March 
with 
W. LESTER STEVENS, N.A. 


Enrollment now being made for 
Summer Class at New Conway 
Art School, May 1st to Nov. 1st. 
Special Courses for G.I1.’s 
Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 
Address: W. Lester Stevens, N.A. 
Cricket Hill, Conway, Mass. 






































CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
MONTY AT BEAUTIFUL 
CORONADO ISLAND 
ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
LEWIS 15 Miles to Old Mexico 
‘APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 
692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. 


POSITION WANTED 


Instructor—Drawing, Painting, 
Art History, desires part-time 
position until June. 


Address: Box 1807, Art Digest 
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JEFFERSON WORKSHOP 










Painting 3 hours daily 

5 days a week 

Sculpture $16 per month 

MORNINGS — AFTERNOONS 
Instructors: 


AARON J. GOODELMAN 
ABRAHAM HARRITON 
FRANK KLEINHOLZ 
HERBERT KRUCKMAN 
NORMAN LEWIS 


JEFFERSON SCHOOL of SOCIAL SCIENCE 


575 Avenue of the Americas, New York 11 
WA. 9-1600 


RHODE ISLAND 


scHod =o 
OF DESIGN ss semen 


One of the country’s outstanding 
art education centers. Fashien. 
int., advertising, 


seape architecture, art educ. 14 
biden. textile plant, studies, labs, 
dorms, museum, theatre. Socia' 
Orogram. Coed. Est. 1877. Cataleg. 
18 College St., Providence 3, &. 1. 


PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


OF INDUSTRIAL ART 


Practical courses im Art fer Industry. 
Advertising. costume design, fashion ti- 
testration, teacher education. (degree). 
iltestration. tmteries decoration ané 
industriat design. Day. eve. Catalog. 
Broad & Pine Streets, Phila 2, Pa. 


Confers 
B.F.A. and 











PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 
Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


Winter Classes In Mew York City 
Opening Jan. 6, 1947. For information write to 


Carnegie Hall, Séth St. at 7th Ave. 
New York, &. Y. Cirele 7-5146 


the School for Ari Studies 


Morning, Afternoon & Evening Classeein 


Painting © Sculpture © Drawing 


Approved Under G. |. Bill of Rights 
| Distinguished Faculty 


MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
2231 B’way at 79th St., N. Y. TR. 7-1760 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett, 
Edgar Britton, George Vander Sluis 
Classes in drawing, painting, mural 
design, lithography. 
Address: Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 


Enroll Now! Day, Eve., 
jf. ond Sun. classes. Art 







ion, 
, Cartooning, Drawing 
and and Pointing. Write for Free 


FINE ARTS 
SD + TITRE 


| CENTRAL PARK | PARK 
SCHOOL OF ART 


LIFE DRAWING, PAINTING 
COLOR COURSE. Catalogue D. 


ARTHUR BLACK, Director 


58 West 57 St., N. Y. 19 CO. 5-8708 


30 








Review of the Year 


[Continued from page 19] 

years with the Marines, gave a good 
cross-section of contemporary art pro- 
duction. Like the Pennsylvania Annual, 
it was part invited, part juried. The 
purchase prizes, while as a group not 
on a par with the exhibition, were ex- 
perimental and indicated courage on 
the part of the jury. The two Payne 
Medals went to Philip Guston’s The 
Sculptor and to John W. Taylor’s Be- 
yond the Ramparts. Other purchase 
awards were by Paul Arlt, David Aron- 
son, Stephen Greene, Margaret Jensen 
and Marion Junkin. 

The Carnegie Annual of American 
Painting, once again substituting for 
the famed International because of 
world conditions and finances, was in- 
vited by Director Homer Saint-Gaudens, 
returned from service with the Army. 
While not as advanced as recent Car- 
negie shows, it gave an excellent res- 
umé of art in America since Pearl 
Harbor. As mentioned before, Karl 
Knaths won first honors, and most of 
the other six prizes also went to mod- 
erns. Jack Levine, with his satire of GI 
revenge entitled Welcome Home, placed 
second. Third honors went to William 
Gropper’s Don Quixote, social satire in 
cartoonist style. An abstract color sym- 
phony by Bradley Walker Tomlin, called 
The Armor Must Change, won first hon- 
orable mention and $400. The other 
honorable mentions went, respectively, 
to Charles Burchfield’s Cherry Blossom 
Snow, to Laufman’s In the Woods and 
to Max Weber’s Wind Orchestra. 

Biggest news among museum acqui- 
sitions for the year was the gift of 110 
works of art from the Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation to the National Gallery, 
unveiled the evening of February 2 
amid the pomp and circumstance of 
Washington officialdom. The importance 
of Mr. Kress’ latest generous gesture 
cannot be overestimated, since it gives 
finer and fuller coverage of the Italian 
School (the donor's first love) and in- 
cludes significant examples of the 
French, German and,English schools. 
Previous Kress donations, totalling 
about 600 items given in 1939, 1941 and 
1944, contained a predominance of Ital- 
ian works, valuable more for historical 
interest than artistic quality. 


ARCHIPENKO 


teaches primary and advanced 
SCULPTURE 
day and evening classes 


Institute of Design 
Chicago 10 


FRANK STANLEY HERRING 


PAINTING and DRAWING CLASSES 


Wed. & Thurs. Mornings —— 9:30-12:30 
Wed. & Thurs. Nights —— 7:00-10:00 


Studio 609-1947 Broadway at 66 Street 


MARIE ADA KREMP 


58 West 57th Street, New York 


CRITICISM for ADVANCED PUPILS 
INSTRUCTION for BEGINNERS in 
PAINTING and DRAWING 
REGISTRATION 1 to 5 P. M. MON. thre THURS. 














“ART ( LASSES 


whose at “Gnomned method of teaching the 
layman is featered each week on NBC televi- 


sion. Enroll now and discover how you tee can 
paint a remarkable picture even though you have 


never held a brush or drawn a straight line. 


JON GNAGY school of Painting 


2 Columbus Circle at 58th & Broadway 
New York City © COlumbus 5-4476 


TAK] of chicago INSTITUTE 
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t gay Adv ng . 
Soowtng. Interior Seeman Dress Construction. 
Design. Teacher Training. Accredited. De 
Diploma. Catalog. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chleage 3, lllnels, Bex 100 


PAINT THIS WINTER IN FLORIDA 


Ganns 


SCHOOL OF ART 
JANUARY Ist TO MAY lst 
Approved Under G.I. Bill 


Write for Circular: 131 N. Pineapple Ave. 
Sarasota, Fla. 











JOHN HERRON 


ART SCHOOL 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


& 


ARCHITECTURE ¢ PAINTING 
WEAVING @ DESIGN 
SCULPTURE ¢ CERAMICS 


Catalog on request 


School of Design for Women 
102nd YEAR. Design, illustration 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 
BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICHIGAN 
Mi 0 0 R F and advertising, interior decoration, 
fashion design, fashion illustration, 
fine arts, teacher training. B.F.A. 
INSTITUTE 
Oldest school “of art applied to in- 
A R T dustry. Catalog on request. 
Co F Philadelphia 21, Pa. 
wit CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
Steering and Commercial Art 
> eacher-Training 
aster of Fine Arts. 
Write for catalogue 


1326 N. Broad St. 
OF ARTS & CRAFTS 
Fine Arts — Four granted including 
5212 Broadway, Oakland 11, 





Calif. 


RINELING@" 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstand- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes al] winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably low 
cost. Write for catalog & folder ‘‘In Florida Sunshine.” 


en FE OREIDA 
JOHN CHETCUTI 


Exec. 
Sara —— 

Water Colour 
Instruction 


Criticisms also given by post. For par- 
ticulars apply 


43 W. 55 St., N.Y.C. © Circle 7-5942 
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365 PAINTING DAYS PER 
YEAR IN SAN DIEGO!!! 


San Diego School 
of Arts and Crafts 


“The Art School on the Cliffs 
at Ocean Beach” 
ORREN R. LOUDEN, 
Director, Former Director 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOL OF ART 


9116 Narragansett Ave., San Diego 7 | 


Art Academy of Cincinnati 













YLAND 


Peo 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 





ABBOTT ART SCHOOL 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 


Commercial, fashion illustration, costume design, interior de- 
sign and decoration, design for textiles. 3-year professional 


courses. Certificates, credits. Day, evening classes. Faculty of 
successful artists. Scientifically lighted classrooms, thorou “hly 
equipped. New location next to Arts Club of Washington, near 
National Art Gallery. Placement assistance. 


ANNE F. ABBOTT, 


Directo 
Bex R, 2013 Eye Street, D 


r 
W.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


ART INSTITUTE 


rere ao" ge Sara scale 


COURSE IN NE A 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS. DAY 
NIGHT 3 Reeth: ADULT AND 
JUVENILE. ENROLLMENT 1947 ONLY. 


2401 WILSHIRE BLVD. LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Classes In The Museum on Huntington Avenue and school 
buliding. Untimited contact with Museum collection through study 
and lectures. Professional training In Drawing, Graphie Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Sliversmithing, Commercial Arts, 
Coramies. Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 





CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Endowed, No Tuition. Entrance Fee $30 a Semester. 
AMilated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
lith St. & N. Y. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 


_ NORTON 
SCHOOL 
OF ART 


Don’t forget to give your art student 
end a subscription to the ArT DIGEST. 
$4 one year, 20 issues. 


January 1, 1947 


WINTER TERM 


COMPLETE ART 

COURSES. WRITE FOR 

INFORMATION. 

W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 

































Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 

Consider the much used and abused 
word “organization,” chief resource 
of the distracted art critic who has 
to say something nice about some- 
body’s scrambled school of modern- 
ism because the artist is a friend of 
the critic, or just because he hates 
to tell the truth about his art. Well, 
if an art writer is just at the end of 
his rope and grasping at straws, the 
word “organization” is a good one 
because it shows which way the wind 
is blowing. Of course, all organiza- 
tions are composed of a lot of people 
or things; so a picture that has every- 
thing imaginable in it, except art, 
must of necessity be “superbly or- 
ganized.” How could it contain so 
many fragments of men, animals and 
machinery and not be an example 
of tremendous organization? Well, 
brother, the answer is this—organi- 
zation just does not connote con- 
glomeration. No matter how much 
of anything you get together, or how 
much of how many things, you still 
haven’t an organization until you 
begin to arrange and classify pur- 
posefully. Organization stems from 
the root organ. It consists of estab- 
lishing or creating organs, each with 
a definite purpose, and synchroniz- 
ing their action toward functioning 
for the achievement of some end. 
The difference between a slap-dash 
abstraction (like Gorky or Mother- 
well) and a beautifully organized 
painting is just the difference be- 
tween a mob and an army. 



















































A Teacher on Teaching 
[Continued from page 26] 


peak, give part of their time to teach- 
ing. It is one of life’s important events 
to have the satisfaction of seeing your 
efforts rewarded with the appreciation 
and results of proficient students. 

It can not be expected that every 
practicing artist can afford the time or 
have attributes to teach, but is expected 
of those who do, to know and give un- 
selfishly and thoroughly all of ‘the 
knowledge of the past, and to have new 
ideas and theories planned into a logi- 
cal teaching program without unsound 
principles to perplex, confuse, or lead 
astray. 







Drawing, Painting, Composition, Anatomy 
NEW CLASSES OPEN JANUARY 6th 
Personal Instruction by 


CLEMENT FULLER 


Morning, Afternoon, Evening 
Write Carnegie Hall, Studio 805 
56th St. & 7th Ave. SC. 4-7109 anmm’ 


WILLIAM FISHER 


PAINTING and DRAWING 
LANDSCAPE PREPARATION COURSES 
LECTURE — DEMONSTRATION — HOMEWORK — CRITICISM 


10 Weeks and Saturday Afternoons 





Course Wednecday 
Starting Middle of January 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 
33 W. 8 S#., N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 


TERRA RIAN SCID SESS 
* * COMPREHENSIVE COURSE IN x & 


SERIGRAPHY 


(SILK SCREEN PRINT MAKING) 
Limited Classes Forming Now—Register 



























Before February 1 


NATIONAL SERIGRAPH 
SOCIETY e 38W.575St.,N.Y.C. (Circle 5-8936) 







ACADEMY OF 


ARTS 


FINE ARTS 
COMMERCIAL ARTS 
ANATOMY 

FASHION 
WATERCOLOR 

OIL PAINTING 
INTERIOR DESIGN 
ADVERTISING DESIGN 


eee 
Open All Year. Only 30 Minutes from 


Times Square, N. Y. City. Tuition and 
materials under G. I. Bill of 


* 
Write fer Catalogue E. 


T. R. BOGUT, Director 


847 Broad Street—Top Floors 
NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
Mitchell 2-8378 


















ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. Louis, me. 


Professional en: leading to the 
B.F.A. degree Painting, Sculpture, 
illustration, Adenlaenen Art, Dress De- 
F. on, Illustration, Crafts. 
other Training Course. Students may 
live in supervised residences and en- 
\ joy many University activities. 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudsen, Director, Reom 20 


CLEARWATER 


MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 
Associated with 
Clearwater Art Museum 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 


Write for descriptive folder 


estet 
spring a 3. —\947 
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INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


632 W. DEARBORN © CHICAG@ 10 © ASK FOR CATALOG 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


ILLUSTRATION 
SCULPTURE MURAL DECORATION 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. BROAD AND 
CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


PAINTING 


Courses by mail in 
modern, creative art. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education ( Harpers). 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers) . 
Bulletine on request. 


OESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 
LEAR PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 


e Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal end oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 





STUART STUDIOS, Room 51 
121 Monument Circle indianapolis 9, Ind. 


Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
Name. 
Street 


City. State 

















































THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WI' LIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


: WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL SECRETARY 
154 West 57th Street. 
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FOR 
arT® 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 






NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL Director, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 


Mrs. 
NATIONAL EX 


WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, 
GRANT, WI LIAM H. 


DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, 


Resolutions—1947 

I hereby resolve: 

That I will copyright my work and 
thereby head off any grand or even 
petty larceny. 

That I will have the word, and in 
writing, of any person to whom I en- 
trust my pictures for sale, so that in 
case of sale the reproduction rights will 
be retained by me. 

That I will have a memorandum 0: 
agreement for any commission which i 
undertake, and cover expenses in its 
undertaking. 

That I will use only eolors which are 
guaranteed by the manufacturers to 
the League to be made according to 
the specifications requested by them, 
from pigments which have a known his- 
tory for permanance. 

That I will not fall for soulful ap- 
peals to artists to contribute work to 
be sold at auction for ridiculous prices, 


presents 


“Jaubes COPAL 
Se eRe) 


STATEMENT OF FACTS No. 
CONCERNING GLAZING 


For glazing (diluting of paint to a thin con- 
sistency) something more satisfactory than 
linseed oil or stand oil is desirable. Resin- 
Oil combinations are much more easy to 
handle, work best when made with Copal. 
Copal-Oil Mediums, properly formulated with 
the right quantity of genuine Copal 
adaptable to the most diverse technics. They 
provide the necessary durable films of maxi- 


mum toughness. 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


Manufacturers of Fine Artists Oil and Water Colors 
CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE., 


Get Mr. Taubes’ booklet, 
Mediums,” 
dealer, or write to the above address. 


32 


Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, 


ECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWELL, 
GOMPERT, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD 
CHARLES 
FREDERIC WHITAKER, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL W. 





“Varnishes and 
from your Permanent Pigments 
It's FREE. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 
HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, HOBART NICHOLS, 
C. PLATT, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. ‘STOOPS, 
WHITENER, JOHN G. WOLCOTT 


thereby damaging my reputation and 
standing. 

That I will have it stipulated, in writ- 
ing, exactly what commission is to be 
charged in the sale of my work, and 
that if it is sold for a greater price than 
first placed upon it, any increase shall 
be shared exactly as in the original 
price. 

That I will help the League all I pos- 
sibly can in its battle for American art 
and artists. 

If we all swear to this now, we may 
not have to swear later. 


League Makes Appeal 
For Public Galleries 
The ‘dearth of gallery space for art 
exhibitions in New York was _ shock- 
ingly noticeable this past year when 
many of. the organizations could not 
find near enough wall space to hang 
their exhibitions. 
This situation 


inspired our distin- 
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COPAL PAINTING MEDIUM—- 

LIGHT or HEAVY, 4 oz. 65c 
COPAL VARNISH, 4 oz. 65c 

COPAL CONCENTRATE, 

22 ounce bottle..... $1.25 





Certified statement of 
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guished member, Gordon Grant, to ob- 
serve, when the elaborate plans for a 
new city-sponsored project were re- 
cently publicized, that this was to be 
but another Madison Square Garden on 
a magnificent scale, given over to sports 
and kindred activities, but that no- 
where does the city ever consider art 
and culture as worthy of attention. 

That is exactly the case, for instead 
of encouraging and developing its cul- 
ture, its politicians never seem to rise 
above their appreciation of anything 
but muscle and legs. The great Metro- P 
politan Opera Committee is faced with 
the fact it must build a new and much 
needed Opera House with private funds 
instead of having them provided by the 
city. 

New York lags so far behind Paris 
and other European capitals that it is 
ludicrous. Here should be an. opera 
house equal to any of them, and there 
should be public galleries for our art. 
This is so vitally needed: that the 
League’s Board unanimously passed a 
resolution to appeal to municipal offi- 
cers and city planners to include art 
and the opera in its further considered 
public projects. 































Aimed at Our Art Suckers 


Presently there is a great build-up 
under way around a painting in Ger- 
many, obviously directed at this coun- | 
try. Around it is being woven a story | 
to intrigue our adventurers in art. 

This fantasy is about a life-sized | 
replica of a painting entitled “Leda and | 
the Swan,” and you are to believe this 
painting was banned by Hitler because | 
of its alleged obscenity. | 

They go on with the fable that be- 
cause of the storm aroused photogra- 
phers were not allowed to make pic- 
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tures of it. Then the the painting, they 
tell us, disappeared. Later an “author- 
ity” said it was destroyed by Nazi edict. 

Of course, now it comes out that a 
painter made a snap-shot of it despite | , 
the ban, and went to work on a copy. |. 
He died, according to this press hooey, | : 
a few months after the replica was |, 
completed. Further build-up is that the 
wife of a “prominent Nazi leader” was || 
the model for Leda. 

This is a great lot of drivel to pass 
on to us, almost taxes one’s credulity 
that it could fool any one, but it is 
time-tested, and we’ll wager a two dol- 
lars watch that this “work of art” 
turns up in these United States, and 
further, that there are plenty of saps 
who will fall for it. Just watch. 


About Matting Pictures 


One of our Southern members has 
had a costly experience with a num- 
ber of watercolors which were intrusted 
to one of their large stores for exhibi- 
tion purposes. This store turned them 
over to a local concern to be matted. 
Its process of matting was to cut mats 
and cover the entire back of them lav- 
ishly with dirty colored glue, and stick 
them down tight on the watercolors. 

When the paintings were returned to 
the owner this artist was dismayed to 
find it would be hopeless even to frame 
them without mats or to allow more of 
the pictures to show, for in this case 
they were all cropped ridiculously close, 
especially for floral pictures. 

Our member has appealed to us for 
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AMERICAN ART WEEK PRIZE FOR 1946: Still Life, Peonies, by June Burk- 


holder. (Oil Painting 26” x 30”.) An Indiana artist-painter specializing in the paint-— 


ing of flowers. Student of L. O. Griffith and V. J. Cariani. Exhibited in the Hoosier 
Salon Annuals since 1938, in the Indiana Art Club, Northern Indiana Salon, and 
| in Lafayette, Indiana. Represented in the permanent: collections of Purdue Uni- 
| versity, the University of Indiana and the Gary High Schools. Twice awarded the 
Jessie Mae Holcomb Memorial prize for flower painting; the D. C. Elliott Memo- 
| rial prize, Logansport; the Edward C. Minas Company prize for still life, Gary. 








|our opinion...Having seen the job, it 
|looks like mutilation, for in our long 
| experience we have never seen the like. 
| We sent our member to the Associated 
American Artists who perhaps mat as 
many etchings, lithographs and other 
pictures as any firm. in. the country, 
and the artist is taking back an exam- 
ple of professional matting to show the 
attorneys the proper way to do it. 

This case is in the hands of compe- 
tent lawyers—and why not? Certainly 
the paintings were badly damaged. 
There must be a responsibility some- 
where. 


Our Annual Dinner 


Mark this date down in your calen- 
dar, and it is wise to get your reserva- 
tions in early, for it must be remem- 
| bered that these affairs are always sell- 
| outs, and we have had, reluctantly, to 
| turn away many late applications in 
| recent years. 

The annual dinner is to be held, as 
usual, at the Salmagundi Club, New 
York, on February 22. Our Committees 
are already at work and it promises 
to out-do previous affairs. League med- 
als for outstanding contributions to the 
cause of art will be awarded, and the 
Honor Roll will present its scrolls to 
those who have been cited. Also the 
prizes will be awarded to the State 
Chapters winning most notable achieve- 
ment during American Art Week, and 
the prize will be given to the winner 
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Supplies 


FOR PAINTERS, SCULP- 





MAYER TORS, DRAFTSMEN, 
SIGNMEN, AND STUD- 
ENTS 
COMPANY ~~ EVERYTHING 


5 UNION SQUARE 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


FOR THE ARTIST 
Phone Algonquin 4-9871 
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in the poster contest prize, publicizing 
American Art Week. 

As we admonished—mark down this 
date. 


Inter-Society Color Council 

The representative bodies composing 
the Inter-Society Color Council, of 
which the League is a member, will 
hold its annual meeting in New York 
City on February 24 and 25, at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel. This will enable 
any who are attending our Annual 
Meeting also to attend this meeting. 
The Council has an interesting pro- 
gram, and the attendance is expected 
to be a large and distinguished one. 

Ifs sessions begin at 9:00 A.M. on 
February 24. 


Happy New Year 

And so, as I write the newspaper 
man’s 30 at the end of my 1946 copy 
for our columns in ArT DIGEsT, I extend 
on behalf of your Board the sincere 
wish for a Happy and Successful 1947 
for all of you.—ALBERT T. REID. 


Kootz Flies to Paris 


Samuel Kootz, director of the Kootz 
Gallery, left for a flying trip to 
Paris on Dec. 27, where he will pur- 
chase a number of works by long- 
established French painters, as well as 
look around with intent to buy in the 
studios of the younger artists. He re- 
turns on Jan. 5. 





HENRY H. TAWS 
1527 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 

Let us help you make ART your hobby. 
Your mailbox can be your art supply 
store. Write for literature on specific 
items of all the advertised brands. 











ARTISTS! STUDENTS! 


ore ,Gouache Hand ground, Large size 
Liskseteinens teancnsiabdaad 35c, 75c, 1.25 ea. 
accoun Hand ground oil colors, Studio size 


NIN 9h Sicioias ec cscnggucsesasicmecnsicae od 40c to 2.25 
GRUMBACHER Tempera Colors in Tubes 
20c to 75c 
GRUMBACHER Pretested Oil Colors, Studio 
Saar 35c, 45c, 60c, 70c 
GRUMBACHER Finest Oil Colors, Studio size 
NIN iv. conn set cjanndeuevaxkcdenaucnactiee 43c to 2.50 
WINSOR & NEWTON Oil Colors, Studio 
MII ici csesscceeevnsidaecelcageouniaaced 45c to 2.50 
REMBRANDT Artist Oil Colors, Studio size 


Mais tac -bic hi sveneedesivtssetioononecea 40c to 2.50 
ORPI Artist Oil Colors, Studio size tubes 
35c, 45c, 60c, 79c 


NEW FRENCH IMPORTS a 
oze 


Canson Ingres Charcoal Paper, ass’t colors $1.80 

Micholet White Charcoal Paper, 19 x 25..$1.80 

Canson Mi Tints Paper, ass't colors for 
Gouache, Tempera, Watercolor and 
Pastel Painting, 19 x 25 


OIL PAINTING BOX 12 x 16 
Fine finished wood with palette $9.50 postpaid 
Aluminum, light weight, com- 

partment for 3 canvas boards 
leather handle, aluminum pal- 
ette, wgt. 414 Ibs. ................ $15.00 postpaid 


CANVAS PREPARED FOR OIL 
PAINTING 
All Shipments Postpaid 


52” Wide x 6 yd. Cotton Duck ........ $14.00 roll 
72” Wide x 6 yd. Cotton Duck ........ $25.00 roll 
45” Wide x 6 yd. Irish Linen ............ $25.00 roll 
56” Wide x 6 yd. Irish Linen ............ $36.C0 roll 


Prompt shipment 

on receipt of money 

order or check (No 
C.0.D.’s) 


Further Information 
on Request. 


62 3rd Avenue 
New York City 


MG Ya 
"GEO 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 
GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS SIENNAS 
EMERAUDE GREENS OXIDES 


— Founded 18554 — 


FEZANDIE %& SPERRLE, INC. 
205 Fulton Street New York City 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 


ETC, 





For best in Artists’ 





Materials read 
Tue ArT DIGEST—$4 per year. 


CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute Jo Jan. 24: 
Fred Yost. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute of Art From Jan. 7: Arts 
of French Canada; Modern Prints. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery Jan.: 
Abstraction. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Municipal Museum Jan. 5-19: Por- 
traits, Alfred Jonniauk. 

Walters Art Gallery To Jan. 19: 
Hudson River School. 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. 

Marquis Zo Jan. 18: Sculpture, 
Atanas Katchamakof. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. 

Cranbrook Academy Jan.; Sculpture, 
Alerander Girard. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Copley Society To Jan. 17 
Exhibition. 

Doll & Richards To Jan. 11: New 
Engiand Artists Landscapes. 

Boston Institute From Jan. 8: John 
Marin. 

Museum of Fine Arts From Jan. 7: 
War's Toll of Italian Art; Wil- 
liam Rimmer. 

Boston Public Library Jan.: 
Lithographs. 

Vose Galleries Jan. 6-25: 
Dean Fausett. 

BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 

Art Workshop From Jan. 6: Bee 
Gee No Jury Exhibit. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Albright Gallery Jan.: 
Show. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
Academy of Applied Art Jo Jan. 
18: Glenn Price. 

Art Institute Jan.; Road to Im- 
pressionism; Marc Chagall. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Taft Museum T7o Jan. 12: 
Sketches. 
CLEARWATER, FLA. 
Art Museum Jan.: Oils, 
Skinner. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum of Art From Jan. 7: British 
Contemporary Paintings. 


COLORADO 8PRINGS 

Fine Arts Center Jan.; Max Weber; 
Martyl; Prints, Leopold Mendez. 

COLORADO, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts Jan. 8-26: 
Paintings, Pedro Figari. 

DAYTON, OHIO 

Art Institute Jan.: Jane Reece Re- 
trospective; Sculpture, Sol Bauer. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Art Jan.: 3 English 
Artists; Photographs, Paul Sirand. 

EAST LANSING, MICH. 

State College Art Dept. To Jan. 26: 
Architectural Designs, George Fred 
Keck. 

EAST PORT CHESTER, CONN. 

New Lebanon Library To Jan, 17: 
Srd Annual. 

GREAT NECK, N. Y. 

Art Association To Jan. 12: Pho- 
tography, Gil Golde. 

GREEN BAY, WIS. 

Neville Public Museum 
29: William Leigh Color 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan. 8-29: 
Prints, Frederick Cantu. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Institute Jan.: Ab- 
stract, Non-Objective Paintings. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery From Jan. 5: En 
cyclopaedia Britannica Collection. 

LAWRENCE, KAN. 

Museum of Art Jan.: 
sans, 

LA JOLLA, CALIF. 

Art Center Jan.: Thomas Eakins. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Biltmore Galleries To Jan. 25: Paint 
ings by Douglass Parshall. 

Univ. of Calif. Jan.: Abstractions 
John von Wicht. 

Vigeveno Galleries From Jan. 12: 
Modern Paintings. 

Frances Webb Gallery Jan.: 
Shoulberg. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum Jan.: 
Brenner. 

MAITLAND, FLA. 

Research Studio To Jan. 10: 
colors, Frank Besedick; 
Tibor Pataky. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Jan.: Peirce Children 

Grow Up; Sea Prints, Photographs 
from Life Magazine. 

MINNEEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Walker Art Center From Jan. 6§: 
Lithographs, William Norman; Tex- 
tile Design. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum Jan.: Paintings to Live 
With. 
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Paintings, 


Essentials of 


: Members 


Lautrec 


Paintings, 


Patteran 


Ballet 


Mrs. L. B. 


To Jan. 
Studies. 


Three Kan- 


Harry 


Paintings, Carl 


Water- 
Drawings, 


MONTEREY, CALIF. 

Pat Wall Gallery To Jan. 19: Paint- 
ings, Louisa Jenkins, 

NEWARE, N. J. 

Newark Museum 7o Jan. 22: Cran- 
brook Academy Exhibition; Jan.; 
Elements of Design. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Delgado Museum 7o0 Jan. 26: 
tercolorists. 


NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts To Jan. 26: Con- 
temporary American Paintings. 

OMAHA, NEB. 

Joslyn Memorial Jan.: 
Walter B. Swan. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute To Jan. 12: 18 Pasa- 
dena, 18 South. Calif. Artists. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

Academy of Fine Arts To Jan. 12: 
Oils, Roy C. Nuse. 

Art Alliance To Jan. 12: Book Ii- 
lustrations; Jan.: Drawings, George 
Sklar. 

Print Club From Jan. 10: American 
Lithograph 10th Annual. 

Woodmere Art Gallery From Jan. 
12: Watercolors, J. Frank @€ 
Eleanor Copeland; French Art. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Jan.: Portraiture; 
Photographs, Egon J. 0. Egone. 


8 Wa- 


Watercolors, 


PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum 7o Jan. 12: Japanese 
Prints; Houses USA. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Museum Jan.: 15th-19th Cen- 
tury Wes‘ern Prints. 
Contemporary Artists Galleries Jo 
Jan. 18: Works by Mary & Edith 
Huntsman. 

Art Club T7o Jan. 12: 
Fontaine. 

ROCKFORD, ILL. 

Art Association To Feb. 2: Paint- 
ings, Richard Bowman, Joan Mit- 
chell; Frederick F. Zeretzke. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

Gallery of Art To Jan. 26: Fed- 
eration of Modern Pain‘ers & Sculp- 
tors; Paintings, John C. Wright. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Gatlery Jan.; Prints; Paint- 
ings, Harold Ward, Frank Samuel- 
son, Sheldon Pennoyer; Calif. Art- 
ists Etchings; Modern Group; Old 
Masters. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 

Witte Museum From Jan. 12: 6 Taos 
Painters. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

School of Fine Arts Jan.;: 
Exhibition. 

Legion of Honor Jan.: Paintings € 
ow Old Masters; Sachs Col- 
‘eciion, 


John H. 


Students 


deYoung Museum Jan.: Watercolors; 
Ben Messick; Pioneers of Americ 
Art. 

Art Museum Jan.: Paintings € Mon 
otypes, Vicente Manzano. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Jan. 26 
Boston Prints. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jan.: 
niversary Exhibition. 

TAOS. N. MEX. 

Blue Door Jan.; Group Show. 

UTICA, N, Y. 

Munson - Williams- Proctor Institut 
Jan.: Homer, Eakins; IBM Pri 
WASHINGTON, D. C, 

Arts Club 7o Jan. 17: Painti 
Faith Vilas; Prints, Wm. R. Fi 
National Gallery To Jan. 15: E 
gravings and Woodcuts. ’ 
Smithsonian Institution To Jan, 12 
45th =. nae Annual. 


WICHITA, KA 
Art Association Jan.: 16th Graph 
12 American Art 


Annual. 
Art Museum Jan.: 
ts. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. ; 
Delaware Art Center To Jan. 2 
Early American Firearms. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Art Institute Jan.: 
nual New Year Show. 
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EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To Jan. 
4: Oils, Burliuk; To Jan. 18: 
Paintings, Max Schallinger. 

Acquavella Galleries (38E57) To 
Jan. 15: French Paintings. 

American Exnress Co. (Fifth at 51) 
Jan.: Oils, Don Forbes. 

Architectural League (115E40) 
From Jan, 6: Merchant Seamen 5th 
Annual. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Jan. 
18: Frances C. McQuillan. 

Art of this Century (30W57) To 
Jan, 15: Helen Schwinger, Marjorie 
McKee. 

Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To Jan. 18: Mid Winter 
Group. 

Babcock Galleries (38E57) Jan. 6- 
25: 19th and 20th Century Amer- 
ican Paintings. 

Barbizon Plaza Art Gallery (6 Ave. 
at 58) To Jan. 10: Paintings- 
Sculpture Group. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
From Jan. 6: Lawrence Rothbort. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Jan. 
10; Rouault; Jan.: Pierre Bonnard. 
Binet Gallery (67E57) To Jan. 24: 
Gouaches, Myrwyn Eaton. 
Bonestell Gallery (18E57) T7o Jan. 
11: Irma Roths‘ein Sculpture. 


Bronxville Public Library To Feb. 
1: Hunting and Fishing Art. 
Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy.) 
To Feb. 23: G. B. Piranesi’s Etch- 
ings. 

Brummer Gallery (110E58) Jan.: 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) T7o Jan. 
28: Paintings & Sculpture from 
Europe. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) T7o Jan. 
11: Impressionists and Modern 
French. 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) To Jan. 
24: Paintings, Hubert Mesibov. 
Clay Club (4W8) To Jan. 10: Sculp- 

ture 1946. 


Community House (35E62) To Feb. 
8: Old New York 1846-1900. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) T7o 
Jan. 17: Paintings, Gene Chariton. 
Downtown Gallery (32E51) Jan.: 
Dove Re-‘rospective. 

Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) T7o 
Jan. 11; Renoir. 

Durlacher Bros. (11E57) From Jan. 
6: Peter Blume. 

Duveen Bros. (720 Fifth) To Jan. 
11: 18th Century French Furniture 
and Art Objects. 

Egan Gallery (63E57) To Jan. 20: 
Walkowitz. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) To 
Jan, 13: John Rood Paintings. 


8th St. Gallery (83W8) To Jan. 11: 
“Scenic Idaho,” Erica Brooks. 

Feigl Gallery (601 Madison) To 
Jan, 22: Modern Group. 

Ferargil Gallery (63E57) To Jan. 
9: Paintings, Russell Veit; To Jan. 
18: Ruth Ray. 
44th St. Gallery (133W44) 7o Jan. 
27: Menahem Lewin. 

French & Co. (210E57) To Jan. 25: 
Leon Kroll. 

Frick Collection (1E70) Jan.:; Per- 
manent Collection. 

Friedman Gallery (20E49) Jan.: 
Gouaches, Lewis F. Rubinstein. 
Garret Gallery (47E12) Jan.: Mod- 


ern Group. 

Gramercy Galleries (38 Gramercy 
Pk.) To Jan. 16: Watercolors, Cle- 
ment Weisbecker. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.) To Jan. 25: 
American Etchers Selection of 100 
hacenw To Jan. 18: Carlson Me- 


a “Club — Jan.: Cari- 
catures of Ameri 

Hammer Galleries (682 Fifth) Jan.: 
Permanent Collection. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Jan.: 
18 Century French Color Prints. 
Kleemann Galleries (65E57) To Jan. 

25: Jon Corbino. 
Knoed'er & Co. (14E57) To Jan. 
11; French For’night. 
Kootz Gallery (15E57) To Jan. 25: 
Adolph Gottlieb. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) Jan. 
6-25: Watercolors, Karl Schrag. 
Laurel Gallery (48E57) To Jan. 16: 

Husband and Wife Group. 
Levitt Gallery (16W57) From Jan. 
6: Sculpture, Anita Weschler. 
Julien Levy ‘Gallery (42E57) To 
Jan. 10: Oils, Paul Delvauz. 
Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Jan.: 
Old Masters and Modern French. 
Luyber Galleries (Hotel Brevoort 
Fifth at 8) To Jan. 27: Lowell 
Bobletter. 
Macbeth Gallery (11E57) Jan. 6- 
25: Carl Gaertner. 
Marquie Gallery (16W57) To Jan. 
18: Ann Ryan Woodcuts. 
Matisse Gallery (41E57) From Jan. 
7: Pain‘ings, Jean Dubuffet. 
Metropolitan Muséum of Art (Fifth 
at 82) Jan.: Renaissance Draw- 
ings and Prints; Japanese Prints. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Jan.: Onandaga Silk Prints. 
Milch Galleries (108W57) To Jan. 
10: American Paintings. 
Morgan Library (29E36) Jan.; Me- 
diaeval Illuminated Manuscripts. 
Morton Galleries (117W58) Jan.; 
Watercolors, Clark McDougall. 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Jan. 12: Toulouse - Lautrec 
Prints; Jan.: Henry Moore Sculp- 
tures and Drawings. 
New-Age Gallery (138W15) 7o Jan. 
25: Group Show. 
New Artists Gallery 
beth) To Jan. 15: 
Paintings. 
New York Circulating Library of 
Paintings (51E57) To Jan. 11: 
Contemporary American and French 
Paintings. 


(147 Eliza- 
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New York Historical Society (C 
tral Pk. W. at 77) Jan.: Hig 
toric Hudson. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Ja 
18th Century English, 19th C 
tury American, 17th Century D 
Paintings. 

Newman Gallery (150 Lexington) 
Jan.: Hudson River School. 

Newton Gallery (11E57) To J 
18: Portraits, Rosa Lee. 
Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) F 
Jan. 6: Perle Fine. 
Niveau Gallery (63E57) To J 
15: Modern French Paintings. 


Norlyst Gallery (59W56) To Ja 
18: Paintings, Jack Levitz. 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) Jan. 6: 
30: Nordfeldt. 

Perls Gallery (32E58) To Jan. 25, 
Frederick Hauke. 

Pinacotheca (20W58) To Jan. 18; 
Burgoyne Diller. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) From Ja 
6: Kantor. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riversid 
Jan. 5-22: 100 Watercolors ai 
Prints. 


Roberts Art Gallery (380 Canal 
Jan.: Wood Sculpture, Nicho 
Mocharniuk; G.1. Drawings; Pain 
ings, Harry Roseland, C. B. Co 


ton. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) J@ 
6-26: Group Drawings. 

Rosenberg & Co. (16E57) To J 
11: Manet. 

Bertha Schaefer Gallery (32E5' 
Jan. 6-26: Michael Lekakis. 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) Ja 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E65 
Jan.: Permanent Collection. 

Schultheis Art Galleries (15 Maid 
Lane) Jan.: Old Masters. 

Seligmann & Co. (5E57) Jan. 6-1 
Esther G. Rolick. 

Serigraph Galleries (38W57) J 
6-25: 50 Serigraphs for Child 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) Ji 
6-29: Sculpture, Charles Sale / 

Whitney Museum (10W8) To di 
16: 1946 Contemporary Americ 
Annual. 

Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) To J 
11; 14th-16th Century Fr 
Painting. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) To J 
25: Wire Sculpture, Richard 
pold. 

Young Men's Hebrew Associati 
Lexington at 92) To Jan. I 
Paintings, Syivia Ludens. 


TRIAL OFFER — Next 5 Issues $ 1 
Order Now 


116 East 59th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my order for your TRIAL OFFER, 
5 issues, for which I enclose $1.00. 


THE ArT DIGEST, 


Street 
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